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Introductory. 

Till'     MillllliTs    nf    till-    IllivcTsll.V      Liii'iltliMl    ('i.|liMII>'Hiiill. 

(iciltlcllli'll  :        r|Mill     llcMrinj:     nl'    llir     IininillllliKll     n(     (lie     t'lli- 

vcrsitv  Sites  CuiiiiiiisNiiiii  1)\  tlii'  1 'foviiM-iiil  (Jiivi  TiiiiHMit  iif  IJririsli 
Coliiii'hiii.  ri'pn'sfiitfitivi'N  t'nim  nil  (iryiiiiiziit  ions  iiiid  iiistitiitmiis 
nf  the  i.nw.T  .Miiinliiiid  intm  strd  in  tlif  loratinii  uf  tlie  I'msiiicial^ 
riiivcrsit\  iiii't.  find,  tindinir  tluit  tln-y  witi'  iiu'ni'd  in  tlifir  lifliid' 
tliiit  tlw  i'liiviTsitv   woidd  Im'  pliiciMl  witli  tlic  yri'iitcst  iidviintaK"' 

ill    thf    Lower    .MilinlHIld.    t'orilU'd    il    Cel.el-il!    <"ullllllitt.'e    tn    investi- 

(Tiite.  iirrfinu'"'  Jiiid  pri'seiit  ti>  flie  ('(Miiiiiissinners  .iny  siieji  ddta  its 

lllitrhf    lie    (if   s.Tviee    ill    llelpinc    tlleni    to    fonil    their    (jeeisinll. 

This    (lellerill     ('"llllllittee     aceorditlirly    desires    to     Jiresellt     til 

villi  the  results  of  its  investigations  and  the  arirniiieiits  liased 
thereupon,  realizing'  indeed  that  tniieli  of  this  inforriiation  eoiiid 
lie  olitaiiied  liy,  and  many  of  these  ar^iinients  are  already  familiar 
to  yon.  lint  with  the  hope  that  some  new  matt  v  of  interest  and 
importaiiee,  wliieh  miu'lit  otlierwisi-  have  liei  overloiiked.  will 
thus  he  liniiinht  to  your  nutiee.  and  your  task  ,is  a  wlioh'  trreatly 
faeilitated. 

The  Committee  lias  devoted  itself  mainly  to  the  eolleetint' 
and  arraii^'intr  of  sneh  information  coiieernintr  the  liower  .Main- 
land as  would  natiirail\  i"  of  imiiortanee  in  its  relation  to  hoth 
faenlty  and  students  of  the  I'roviiieial  rniversity.  aimintr  to  slinw 
that  the  institution  would  have  liy  far  the  irreatest  ediieat  ..n  •' 
value.  |)ros(ierity  and  iiitlueiiee  if  plaeed  in  this  seetion  "i  th. 
I'rovinie.  However,  in  addition,  it  has  eiidi'avored  to  .n 
sneh  data  eoneernin^'  the  estahlishmeiit  and  pros.'ress  of  >■  u.  v 
universities,  as  mi>rht  prove  of  some  assistaiiee  in  defermiiiinu' 
the    present    issue. 

Therefore,  this  Committee  has  eiideavoiiri'd.  as  far  as  po,- 
sihle.  to  present  in  fullest  detail  the  true  eonditioiis  as  ;it  present 
existing  and  the  jirospeets  for  the  fiituri',  with  full  kn.'wleds-'f 
lliat  in  questions  of  tliis  nature  each  man's  o|)inions  are  iieees- 
sarily  intluetieed  liy  his  own  ex|ierietiee.  Althoii','11  our  emi- 
vietioiis  may  lie  iutlueiieed  liy  enthusiasm  for  our  own  environ- 
ment, still  the  (leople  of  the  Lower  .Mainland  are  profoundly 
I'oiivillced  that  the  success  of  the  Clliversity  de|iends  ill  ureal 
measure   upon   its  lieinjr  |ilaced   in   this   locality. 

Accordinjrly.  (icntlemeii.  we  l)e<r  leave  to  lay  hefore  you 
the  ease  of  the   liOWiT  Mainland. 
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Population  and  Induatry. 

School  rciitfrs  ill  nil  tin-  liir^'f  ijtii-s  nrc  fsliililisln-il  on  a 
basis  of  ili'iisity  of  popplntioii.  And  it  is  an  iiiliiiitttil  fn.-t  that 
the  most  serious  |>rohlciii  that  ronfroiils  nil  srhool  lioards  is 
thf  [irnhlfiii  of  kfi'|)iiijr  pncf  with  imiiiicipnl  jrrowth. 

All  oviT  thf  Aiiirrifaii  contiin'iit  todav  nri'  universities  that 
ore  failinjr  to  fnltill  tin  promises  of  their  foiindi'i-s  hy  heiinr 
remotely  located,  out  of  tile  reni'll  of  those  who  eaniio't  atford 
to  travel  miles  to  >?et  to  them,  with  their  doors  harred  asrainst 
Uie  yoiinjf  man  who  has  to  work  his  way  thronifli  eolleu'e  I.e. 
eanse  the  opport ninth's  to  work  an'  limited  l.y  the  eomiiiereial 
haekwardiiess  of  tin-  towns  in  which  they  stand. 

The  Lower  .Mainland  of  Mritish  Colniiihia  is.  and  will  always 
eontiiine  to  I).',  the  most  popnhnis  section  of  the  I'roviiice,  and 
it  is  proliahle  that  it  will  cvcntiiaily  hecome  the  most  thicklv 
settled  territory  west  of  the  (ireal  Lakes.  The  present  popii- 
latioii  of  Uritish  Colnmhia  is  estimati'd  at  ;{.'t(t,(MMl  Of  this  rinm- 
her  of  persons  it  IS  conservative  to  place  the  nnmlier  residing 
ill  what  is  known  as  the  Lower  .Mainland  at  two-thirds  of  tin- 
total. 

Th.'  population  of  the  various  cities  of  the  Lower  .Mainland, 
taken  toirethcr  with  the  estimated  |)opiilation  of  the  aL'riciiltiirai 
districts  of  the  Frascr  Wiver  Valley,  in-ludiri^  ( 'hilliwiick.  is 
m..st  conservatively  estimated  as  follows:  Vancouver,  1  l.'),(»(i(): 
.South  \'ancoiiver.  L'll.dOO:  .\ew  Westmiiisler,  i:),(l()(»:  Hiiriialiy 
•  ).n(lO:  North  Vancouver.  ti,(MM»;  estimati'd  |)o|inl,'ition  in  a"riciil- 
tnral  districts,  .'.O.OOO;  total.  21 1, (MM). 

There  is  no  lik.'liliood  that  th.'  future  dcvclopnicnl  of  the 
1  roviiicc  will  distnrl.  this  ratio  as  it  would  he  contrarv  to  all 
the  precedents  estalil  islle.l  liy  <rrowtll  elsewhere  for  the  center 
id  pojMilation  to  shift  from  this  section  since  the  causes  that  have 
conti'ihiited  to  its  iipliiiiidin'r  are  pcrniaticnt   in  their  natun 

The  Lower  .Mainland  >,(  British  Colnmhia  todav  .'ontains 
the  vM-eatest  o.'caii  port  ill  Western  Canada,  .lames  .(. 'ilill  presi- 
<lcnt  ot  the  (Ircat  .Northern  K'ailroad.  rcentlv  poinfd  out  the 
supremacy  ot  th,'  metropolis  of  the  l'i'..vince  and  p.'c.lict.'d  its 
riiture   in   the  tollowinj.'  words: 

••In  j.r,.,,,vtli  and  cmmercial  activity  Vancouver  has  ."o  ,.,,ual 
on  the  I'.'oihc  Coast  toda.v.  A  thousand  factors  which  I  have 
not  tunc  to  enmncratc  arc  contrihulin-  towards  the  .levelop. 
niciit  ot  this  -reat  western  .'ountry  and  f  speak  without  auv 
re-ard  to  invisihle  h.Min.lary  lines.  Seattle  an.l  Vancouver  are 
.Icstincd  to  be  ya.sl  c'litcrs.  Vancouver  with  its  w.mderfnl  hiu- 
tcrlan.l  will  prohahly  he  the  lar-cst  city.     .Mark  mv  wonls    voun- 
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iMtiii.  Miirrnril  Inlet  will  In-  tlx-  •.'i<':it<'st  I'liiiiini'niiil  |i<irt  on  the 
I'liriHc.  I  wiinlfl  vfiiinrr  nil  I  own  tliiit  itn  |Mi|inliitioii  will  I'xrrfd 
liiilf  II  MiilliiMi  within  tiftt'i'ii  xfiir-*.  N'nnrouvci'  liiis  not  vft 
•stiirtt'il  on  its  t'orwitnl  oirt'cr.  I  xn'  n  diiy  cnniini:  when  Imlt'  a 
si-ori'  of  lini'M  frnrii  NortliiTu  Untisli  ( 'nlninliiii  will  iMinvfrirf  on 
iiiifrjinl  liili'l.  Yon  Inivr  nntolil  Wfiiltli  in  the  ni'iim.  tin-  ^ri'iitfst 
tinilirr  rr>oiirc'fs  on  tlic  coiitini'iit  ami  niiiKTiil  a<<sit>»  lluit  will 
niakr  Mritisli  Coliiinliia  thf  j^rcati'st  i'roviniM-  in  tin-  Dominion." 
Till'  imliislniil  proilnclion  of  the  IVovim-c  dnnnir  !!•"!•.  m'- 
conliim  to  tln'  I'rovinciiil  ( loviTiimiMit  [{cports.  jivfi'airi's  !};:!l.') 
|ht  lii'fiil  of  iiojHilation  the  hiirhi-st  of  all  the  [irovini'fs  of  tlir 
Dominion,  in  tli<'  limiliiTinir  imliistry  alone  the  employees  reaeli 
a  total  of  L'7. (1(1(1.  Of  this  niimlier  l.'i.dOd  ar.^  employed  on  the 
Lower  .Mainland. 

The     fnliowillL'    tallies     present     eolieliisive     e\  ideni'c     that     till' 

eomniereial    trrowth    of   N'aneonver  has   lieeii    nninteri'iipted  : 
X'aiieoiiver  ( 'ity  ta.xat  ion 

Weal  propertv.    Improvements.       Kate.      l'"P'-<'^''""'"f'* 

taxed. 

IfX'l +  lL'.7!f_.:..!(».(l()     !i<  7.44(Mi(((  1.(1(1     1(1  mills     :>it' ,    of  valuo 

1!t<'l» 4S.2sl.:t;i(i.(l(i       24.4(i:).21(Mi(l     L>(i  mills     ■_'.'.';    of  value 

I!""' 7(;.!»L'7.7-J(i.(»(i       L'!l.(;44.7.V).(l(i     I'd  mills     Nothinir  at  all 

(Siii<:le   tax) 
The  hank  elearinirs. 

Hank  Clearings.  Canada.  Seven  Cities. 

IM!I!>.  |!l(l!t. 

•Montreal     .•j!7!»4.1(i!t.<t24         *1.S(iH,(i4!i.0(t() 

Toronto    .")(i4..".t;!l.!»ls  1. 4:{7, 7(10,477 

Wiiiiii|>«'^'    l(i7.7S(i.7!tS  77(i.t;4!t..!L''J 

Hfdifiix 7(>.(i(t(),7(i.")  !i.'».L'7s.4(i7 

Vaiieouver  4L'.17!t..">:);i  ■JS7.."):il'.!l4] 

^'i|•toria    :{:{.. ■)(it;.4>s!)  70.t)lt."..SS2 

<)ttawa    17.!.  I  SI, !)!»:{ 

For  the  tirst  four  months  of  lUld  the  hank  elearinjrs  for  \'an- 
eonver  totalled  !^lL'(;..S(i2.(Mld. 

Of  the  ■.''■I'iif  hiirhors  of  the  world.  Mnrrard  Inlet  and  the 
Kraser  Kiver  prohahly  are  niie<pialled  in  the  faeilities  they  possess 
for  hotli  salt  and  tresh  water  harliors. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  open  I'aeilie.  we  an' 
shi'ltered  from  the  storms  of  that  <rreat  ocean  and  from  the  foreo 
and  immense  preeipitation  of  the  eloiiddaden  southwest  winds 
li.\  the  mountains  i>{  N'aiieonver  Island  and  the  more  distant 
Olympian  raii're.  wliieh  rise  to  a  heijrht  of  seven  thousand  feet 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits  of  San  dnan  de  Fiii-a. 
whih'  to  the  north  and  west  tiu'  Coast  ranyre  atl'ords  eipial  pro- 
tect ion  to  lioth  harlionrs. 
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Within  the  First  Niirrows.  known  as  tlic  "liinn's  (liitc"  tlif 
sliorc  (if  the  liarlxir  projuT  (not  iiicliulinj;  the  North  Ann  of 
Hiirninl  Inh-t)  extends  to  twenty-tive  niih's.  while  the  width  in 
front  of  the  ('.  P.  H.  Railway  Depot  is  two  Hiid  a  <(uarter  miles, 
the  low  water  depth  at  the  wharves  heiiii;  twenty-six  feet,  and 
in  the  stream  fully  thirty  fathoms,  the  averayre  tide  heinu'  thir- 
teen and  a  liidf  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  main  harbor,  there  is  in  the  center  of  the 
(■it\  what  is  known  as  False  Creek,  with  a  dock  line  of  ahoiit 
four  miles,  while  the  southern  shore  of  Enfrlish  Hay  to  i'oint 
(irey  extends  an  ecpial  distarce  and  is  likely  to  he  utilized  in  the 
not  far  distant  future. 

The  Frasei-  liiver  runs  almost  paralh-l  with  Hurrard  Inlet 
and  Kufrlish  Hay  from  foui-  to  seven  miles  to  the  south,  cuttinir 
off  a  p<'ninsula  aluuit  twent%-tive  miles  in  JeTitrth.  The  river 
empties  into  the  ( !ulf  of  (ieoryria  li\-  two  nuiin  <-hannels.  enclosiiifr 
several  larure  islands.  The  "ity  of  New  Westminster,  on  the 
north  l)atd<  of  the  Fraser.  is  ahout  twelve  miles  from  the  water 
front  in  the  center  of  Vancouver.  The  two  cities  are  rapidl.v 
growirifr  toward  each  other  and  |)resent  (h'veloi)inents  indicate 
that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  whole  jteninsula  will 
he  cit.v  and  suhurhan  jiropci''  . 

The  river  ofTers  one  huuiired  miles  of  deep  water  wharfatie, 
all  of  which  i-au  easily  he  nuule  availahl,'  for  shii)|)injir.  a  <rreat 
part  heiii^  snitahle  for  the  lar<rest  occfiii-froiufr  vessels.  The  Cana- 
dian .Northei-n  Railway  has  announced  that  its  chief  terminus  will 
1>"  at  Fort  .Maim  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Fraser.  a  little  above 
New  Westminster  City.  This  will  (ioid)tless  mean  a  considerable 
city  at  that  ])oint. 

The  advautapes  of  a  fresh  water  harbor  and  the  hiirli  ])rico 
of  frontatre  on  iiurrard  Iidet  and  False  Creek  are  forcinf;  indus- 
tries to  locate  on  the  Fraser.  and  indications  jxiint  to  this  as  the 
pr<'at  iiuhistrial  center  of  the  Province  as  Vancouver  City  will,  of 
course,  reiiuiin  the  commercial  and  shipping;  center. 

The  jreofrraphical  and  stratejric'al  position  of  Hurrard  Penin- 
sula, as  the  cliief  port  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  Pacific, 
assures  for  it  a  jrreat  future,  and  while  it  is  at  present  the  ter- 
minus and  shiiiiiinfr  |)ort  of  the  Canadian  I'acitic  Railway  system, 
it  is  exjiected  that  within  four  years  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
(Jrand  Truid\  Pacific,  the  CJreat  Nortiiern,  the  Northern  Piicitic 
find  the  Chicafjo.  .Milwaukee  &  St.  I'aul  lines  will  all  hiive  their 
steamers  |ilyinjr  frctni  the  docks  on    Durrani   [nlet.    Knprlish   Day. 

or  tile   Fraser  River,  while  tin mjiletion  of  the   Panama  Caipd 

on  the  one  hatid  and  the  interim  atrricultni'al  exti'usion  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  added  to  the  development  of  Dritish  Coluiid)ia 
itself  on  the  other,  are  all  fai'tors  tendinjr  to  increase  her  import- 
ance  ii!  the  world's  cii!)|!tierc;;'l    intercii'.'.vse. 
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Vancouver  is  rnpidly  licc.-iiiins:  the  tircat  distrilmtiiifr  cfiitcr 
of  thf  Coiist.  The  growth  of  its  whoii'salt-  hiisiiicss  is  (Icmoiistratfd 
l)y  thf  steady  increase  in  tlie  iiiunher  of  commercial  travelers  that 
are  sent  ontOf  the  city.  Twenty-three  years  ajro  Vancouver  was 
made  a  i)ort  of  entry.  It  first  Ix'came  a  distrilmtin'r  center  in 
1S8t;.  altlioufrh  it  was  not  nidil  ten  years  later  that  it  srained  any 
cotisiderahle  recoijnition  as  a  wholesalin<r  depot.  Now  more  than 
S(MI  commercial  travelers  are  carryinp  samples  out  of  Vancouver, 
and  the  wholesale  houses  have  ujiwards  of  ."),(l(l(l  employees  on 
their  payrolls. 

It  is  important  to  realize  the  vast  area  aiul  the  ahsolute  cer- 
tainty of  a  rapidly  increasiuir  population  in  that  jxirtion  of  the 
Province  watered  hy  the  Lower  Kraser.  which  foi  practical  i)ur- 
poses  is  called  the  Lower  Mainland.  From  I.ytton  to  the  Coast 
on  the  North  hank  and  from  Chilliwacdv  to  the  Delta  on  the  South 
hank,  there  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  won- 
derfully fertile  land,  capahle  of  providing?  occupation  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ajrriculturalists.  New  Westminster  district  con- 
tains 4.!I(I0,()(1()  acres,  of  which  one  million  or  more  are  as  <rood 
fruit  ami  farm  lands  as  can  he  found  in  the  world.  The  dinuite. 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  dcnuinds  of  the  market  will  proh- 
ahly  mean  that  the  jrreater  part  of  this  area  will  he  <riven  over  to 
fruit  raising,  market  jrardeniufr  and  dairying,'.  From  the  fact  that 
an  averajre  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  of  cultivated  land 
in  this  district  will  keep  a  family  in  affluence,  some  idea  of  the 
future  ajjricultural  population  may  he  formed. 
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PART  HI. 


To  Demonstrate  That  the  Lower  Mainland  Is  the  Educational 
Centre  of  the  Province. 

1.  Statistics   takfii    froiii   the   report   of  tlic    Dcpartrueiit  of 
Education  for  the  year  ciuliiig  .Iiinc  liOtli.  1!)(lf): 

(a)     .McGill  I'liiversity  Collctrc  (Vancouver)  enrolled 108 

McGiil  I'niversity  Coile^'e  (Victoria)  enrolled 21 

(1))      Vancouver  Ilipli  Sciiool  enrolled 810 

Victoria  Ilish  School  enrolled 2!);i 

(c)  Vancouver  Island  Hifrh  Schools  enrolled ;{88 

Mainland  Iliph  Schools  enrolled 1.421 

1.809 

Enrollment  in  High  Schools  on  Lower  .Mainland 1,045 

(d)  IVreentaffe   of  Ilifrh    School   students   of   British  Columbia 

attcndin<r   in — 

N'ancoiiver    i'^'/r 

Victoria 1G% 

On  Vancouver  Island 21% 

On  .Mainland  78% 

On  Lower  Mainland ■''>S'/c 

(e)  Total  enrollment  of  British  Columbia  Public 

Schools    :J6.227 

Total  enrollment  of  Vancouver  City 9.580 — 26 

Total  enrollment  of  Peninsula  between  Bur- 
rard  Inlet  and  Eraser,  extending  from 
Port  ;\Ioody  to  Point  Grey,  together  with 

North   Vancouver  '. 13.096—36% 

Total  enrollment  of  Lower  .Mainland 16.512 — 15.5% 

Total  enrollment  of  Victoria 3.395 — 9<~', 

2.  (a)     Statistics    obtained    directly     from    JIunieipalities 
sliowiu<r  increase  since  last  published  rei)ort : 


Vo 


Report  of  1908-9. 

Vancouver    9,580 

North  \'ancouver  341 

South  N'aneouver  1.103 

Burnaby    286 

New  Westminster 1,593 

Totals    12.903 

Fncre.'isc       2.-'>07 18''? 


Present. 

10,600 

700 

1,500 

410 

2.000 

15,200 
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(h)     Pt'riM'iitiifrc  of  tdtiil   nuiiilxT  of  pupils  in  Vancouver 

nttriidiiifr  Ilifrli  Scliool  or  ('uHcf,'*- 10% 

(c)  XuinluT  of  pupils  writing,'  on  .\reGill  I'liivcrsitv  .Matricula- 

tion .June.  l!»l(t.  at— 

Vancouver    I'A) 

Lower  .Mainland  200 

(d)  N'uniher  doiufr  I'tiiversity  work  in  Lower  .Mainlaiul — 

Mc(}ill   ruiver-sity  Collejre   12-') 

Cohunhian  ('olleire   20 

(e)  Xuiid)er  of  students  attciuliiifj  Colunihian  College.   New 

Westminster    1SS 

Nund)er  of  students  attending?  Westminster  Hall,   Van- 
couver     55 

(f)  There   are  the   followinjj   private   institutions   besides   those 

already  mentioned  doini,'  elementary  antl  secondary 
work  as  hitrh  as  matriculation:  Chestertield  School, 
North  Vancouver:  New  Collcfrc.  Vancouver  City;  Crof- 
toii  House.  Vancouver  City  (the  largest  ijirls'  school  in 
Hritish  Columhia):  Vale  Girls'  School.  Vale.  B.  C. :  St. 
Aim's  Academy.  Vancouver  City;  St.  .Mary's  School, 
Vaiu'ouvcr  City:  St.  Louis'  School.  Xew  Westminster; 
St.  Anne's  School,  Xew  Westminster. 
;{.  Infornuition  retrardin<r  the  Vancouver  Schools  indicating 
the  fieneral  interest  taken  in  educational  nuitters. 

Manual  Trainiufr  was  established  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
through  the  generosity  or  Sir.  Wm.  Macdoiuild,  three  centres  be- 
ing established  in  each  City.  Since  then  no  increase  has  taken 
l)lace  in  e(|uii>ment  or  staff  in  Victoria.  Vancouver  has  eight  cen- 
tres in  elementary  schools  aiul  one  in  the  High  Scliool.  with  a  staflp 
of  eight  instructors.  Xew  Westminster  has  also  opened  a  .Manual 
Training  centre. 

Donu'stic  Science  has  lieen  established  in  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria for  some  tinu'.  Victoria  iuis  one  centre  and  one  instructor; 
Vancouver  has  six  centres  with  three  instructors  for  cooking;  two 
domestic  art  centres  in  High  Schools  with  one  instructor  and  a 
supervisor  of  sewing  for  the  grades. 

Vancouver  has  established  night  .schools  for  elementary  and 
advanced  pupils:  the  enrollment  last  year  was  1)00,  of  whoiii  fiOfl 
finished  the  term. 

Sonu'  years  ago  the  Vancouver  Hoard  of  School  Trustees  felt 
the  lU'cd  of  medical  inspection  of  Public  Schools  and  took  steps 
to  carry  out  the  work.  At  the  time  the  work  was  started  no  other 
City  in  the  Dominion  had  actually  uiulertaken  this  in  a  system- 
atic manner.  The  Vancouver  Hoai'd  now  has  a  doctor  giving  his 
full  time  to  the  work,  assisted  by  a  nurse.  The  system  adopted 
in  Vancouver,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  sy.stems  in  Amer- 
ican Cities,  w;is  so  sui ssful  iu  ..jicratinu  that  it  w:-i;s  made  the 


basis  of  a  Provincial  Act  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
all  Public  Schools  in  the  Province. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vancouver,  following  the  practice 
of  most  American  ("ities.  has  relieved  the  principals  of  the  large 
elementary  schools  of  actual  responsibility  of  a  class,  thus  enabling 
them  to  more  carefully  supervise  the  work  of  their  school. 

The  compuist  ■•  ■  li'use  of  the  B.  C.  School  Act  is  enforced 
in  the  City  of  Vani  )U  er.  hut  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince. 

The  citizens  of  Vancouver  have  always  provided  the  funds 
for  educational  expansion  in  a  most  liberal  manner.  By-laws  for 
school  sites  or  school  accommodation  have  never  been  defeated. 

4.  Students  from  British  Cohimbia  attending  Eastern  Uni- 
versities: Lower  Mainland.     Island.     Rest  of  Prov. 

McGill  Arts 8  6  5 

McGill  Science   8  2  5 

McGill  Medicine lo  6  10 

Total    '.n  14  20 

Queen's  Arts 10  0  8 

Queen's  Scieiu-e 4  0  2 

Queen's  ^Medicine 0  1  0 

Total    14  1  10 

Toronto  Tniversitv  (College...  ]2  3  a 

Trinity  ("ollcge  .  .' .i  0  0 

Victoria  College   2  1  4 

Medicine 7  1  6 

Science    ,'j  4  2 

Total    2!)  9  17 

ilanitoba  College  of  Arts....     3  0  1 

Medicine       1  0  0 

Total   4  0  1 

Lower  ^lainland  78 

Island    24 

Rest   of  Province    48 

Total    150 

r>.  The  following  statistics  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  com- 
nninity  in  which  a  rniversity  is  plai'cd  benefits  far  more  thereby 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Province.  Therefore,  if  placed  in  the 
la'-gcst  community,  the  Provincial  Tnivcrsity  extends  its  influence 
over  the  greatest  number.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  larger 
American  rnivcrsitics  draw  half  their  attendance  from  their 
immediate  environmetit.  We  aim  to  show  that  the  same  holds 
li'iie  in  iivvnl   irieasiii-f  I'or  Canada  also. 
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University  of  Toronto. 

Total  from  Ontario,  3,387. 

Total  from  Toronto.  1.28."). 

Katio  of  attendance  from  Toronto  to  uttendanee  from  all 
Ontario,  38';{ . 

Ratio  of  attendance  from  Toronto  to  attendance  from  Ontario 
onfcside  of  Toronto,  61. 28'/* . 

Grand  total  attendance  at  Tniversity,  3.034. 

From  Toronto.  1.287—32.7';; . 

McQill  University. 

Total  number  of  students,  deducting  those  taking  s[»ecial 
short  courses  for  teachers  and  the  students  in  Victoria  ai.n  Van- 

ponvpr    1  .•^•'l 

From  Montreal.  ^Montreal  West  and  Westmount.  43")  or  32.1]'/o 
In  Arts,  from  Montreal.  Montreal  West  and  Westmount  43.81% 
In  Applied  Science,  from   Montreal.  Montreal  West  and 

Westmount   30.,')4% 

In   Medicine,   from   Montreal.   Montreal   West   and   West- 
mount  12.23% 

In  Law.  from  Montreal.  .Montreal  West  and  Westmount. .   64.30% 

The  small  percentajre  from  Montreal  who  take  Medicine  in 
^IcGill  is  probably  due  to  the  commercial  aiul  industrial  char- 
acter of  the  ("ity.  and  also  i)robably  to  the  fact  that  the  Medical 
Departnu-nt  in  Laval  attracts  many. 

The  following,'  three  examples  are  taken  from  American  T'ni- 
vi'rsities: 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Total  attetulani-e.  1.304. 

From  Minneai)olis  and  St.  Paul,  864  or  (M7<  ■ 

Minnesota  is  an  excellent  instance  of  a  State  where  two  larse 
cities  close  to  each  other  overshadow  tiie  rest  of  the  State  and 
furnish  the  larorer  proportion  of  the  students  to  the  University. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

(a)  Graduate  School.  .")3. 
From  Seattle.  34. 

(b)  Total  in  all  courses,  except  summer  school.  1.670. 
From  Seattle.  828  or  40';. 

University  of  Oregon. 

(a)      In    Literature.    Science    ami    Arts    and    in    Engineering 
(these  departments  are  in  Eugene").  612  students. 

From  Engene   1  12  or  2.3.2' ; 

From  Portland   1.'i6  or  2.')..")' ; 

In  the  School  of  Law  (situated  in  Portlaiul'l.  14."). 

From  Eusr(-ne  Xoiu' 

From  Portland    116  or  80'; 
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'I'lic  (li'prcssinjr  cfVi-ct  iipdii  fdiicatiDii  (•aiisfd  liy  tin-  rciiiuval 
of  flic  rtiivcfsit y  fi'uiii  a  cfiifrc  of  popiilalinii  is  strikiiifirly  iioticc- 
alili'  ill  the  I'liivcrsity  of  Orc^joii.  This  I'liivcrsity  is  situated  in 
Kujji'ii.'.  a  town  of  iL'.dlH).  at  the  head  of  tlic  Wiilaincttc  valley. 
The  I'niversity  lias  lartrely  made  tlii'  to\i'i.  Yet  it  furiii-ihes  14'J 
of  the  stiuleiits  or  '2'i:2' ,  .  I'ortiaiid.  the  mitropolis  of  the  State, 
and  till"  centre  of  the  most  populous  area,  fiii-nislies  only  l.iO 
students  or  •_'.'),.'•',  .    The  |)opnlatioii  of  Portland  is  L'Olt.dOd. 

The  I'niversity  of  Washin^'ton  is  in  Seattle,  a  city  of  'J'lO.OOO, 
and  the  City  of  Ssattle  has  t)!i:{  students  in  the  same  deiiartiiicnts 
as  the  ].')()  whom  Portland  sends  to  Kufrene.  Vet  in  hiw.  where 
the  school  is  ill  Portland,  the  City  of  I'ortland  sujiplics  llti  of  14.") 
or  S(l',.  In  the  Department  of  Law  in  the  I'liiversity  of  Wash- 
ington. Seattle  supplies  (17  students  (Hit  of  \('t'2. 

From  these  comparisons  it  ma,v  he  seen  that  in  Portland, 
owintr  to  the  ahsence  of  the  other  faculties,  an  excessive  numher 
(d'  stiiilents  arc  hein^'  forced  into  law.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  all 
the  faculties  were  near  i'ortland  that  City  would  make  as  j^rood 
a  ndativc  showing'  in  all  courses  as  docs  the  City  of  Seattle  in 
the  I'nixcrsity  of  \Vasliiiitrt(Mi. 

The  totals  also  an'  noticeahle.  In  Literature,  Arts  and 
Science.  Hnjriiiecrintr  and  Law.  the  riii\-ersity  of  Orcfron  luis  T.'iT 
students.  In  the  same  depart  incuts  the  I'liiversity  of  Washinjrton 
has  LtiTll.  There  is  no  room  for  ipicstion  that  in  the  State  of 
Orc'.'on  hundreds  of  younjr  peo|)le  ai'c  jrointj  without  I'liiversity 
education  hccause  of  the  unf(U'tunatc.  tlioii<,'li  heautifiil.  site  of 
the  I'liiversity. 

if  further  evidence  is  soiijrht  of  the  cfTcet  upon  the  hij;her 
education  of  ;i  city  hy  the  presence  of  a  I'niversity.  the  cities  of 
ilamilti'ii  and  Kinjrston  may  he  compared. 

iiaiiiilton  has  a  i)o|)ulatioii  of  TO. 000. 

Kini.'stoii  has  a  iiopulation  of  •JO.dOO. 

i\in<rston  sends  to  (^iieeii  "s  Ciiiversity  207  stu<leiits.  The  num- 
her of  students  from  iiaiiiilton  in  the  faculties  of  Medicine  and 
Kdui-ation  at  Toronto  is  not  at  hand.  Otherwise  students  from 
Hamilton  nuiidicr  as  follows: 

At  .Mi-(;ill.  TJ:  at  (^iieen's.  1:J;  at  Toronto  (not  includintr 
.Medicine  and  ilducatioii ).  (iO.  Total  in  M<'(!ill.  Queen's  and 
Toronto  lexcludiii}:  students  in  .Medicine  and  iMlucation  at 
Toronto  I.  S."). 

The  total  numher  of  students  from  iiaiiiilton  takinjr  I'niver- 
sity coiir.scs  is  then  a  trifle  over  one  hundred,  just  half  the  iiuiii- 
licr  from   l\in<,'ston  attemliii},'  Queen's  alone. 

Clearly  the  more  distant  a  community  is  from  the  I'liiversity 
the  irrcater  the  ditTiculty  in  "retfiu!,'  I'niversity  education.  Theii 
in  no  way  could  hardsliij)  he  iniiioscd  iiiioii  a  jrreafer  numher  than 
hy    phH'iiitr  the    I'liivcrsitv   of   Pritish    Coluiiihia    awav    from   the 

Lower  .m.m.xla.M). 
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().  The  jittitiidi'  i>r  the  people  (if  the  liower  .MMniliiiid  tciwjird 
llijjlier  edueatioli  is  sliowil  liy  the  supimft  nivell  tlie  t'i)lh>\villfr 
institutions: 


(a) 


McOill  University  College  of  British  Columbia. 


Ill  lS!t4.  iit  the  illstiiliee  (d'  IVieiids  i>(  lli;,'her  ediicitioli  ill  the 
I'l'oviliee.  who  desil'e(l  sllill  reiiltiolls  hetweeii  h>eid  lli}.'h  sehools 
jiiid  universities  in  otlier  parts  (d"  the  Kiiipire  iis  would  t.iid  to 
the  inception  and  promotion  of  university  work  in  Hritisli  Coluni- 
))ia.  h'Hfishition  was  jiassed  wliieh  eiii|)oweri'd  the  at'liliatioii  of 
hij;h  seliools  to  rceojini/ed  universities;  and  this  was  sup|>h'iiieiited 
in  ISIM)  hy  an  a<'t  providiii<r  for  tlie  incorporation  of  liiyh  schools 
as  colleires  in  accoi'daiice  with  the  charters  and  coiistitiit icuis  id" 
such  universities.  I'lider  these  enactiiients  \'ancoiiver  Hijrh 
Scliool  hecaine  Vancouver  Colle're.  and  was  admitted  to  atliliation 
for  the  First  Year  in  Arts  hy  tlie  Coriioration  of  Mc(!ill  I'liivci'sity. 
which  had  in  the  iiieantiiiie  si'ciired  such  extension  of  its  charter 
powers  as  maih'  possihie  the  admission  of  extra-Provincial  col- 
lejres  to  the  relation  of  atliliation.  Work  was  liei.'un  under  this 
relation  in  l.*^!)!t.  and  hy  1!M)2  the  work  had  ).rrnwn  so.  and  was  of 
such  a  character  that  an  extension  id'  atlliliati(Mi  was  frranted.  to 
cover  the  first  two  years  in  Arts  and  the  I'liiversity  Intermediate 
Examination.  This  y<'ar  Victoria  T'oHetri'.  too.  ajiplieil  for  and 
ohtaini'd  atifiliation  coveriiif;  tlie  First  Year  in  .\rts.  Later  the 
need  of  universitx'  connection  more  intimate  still  and  essential 
than  that  of  affiliation  and  also  of  extension  of  the  scope  of  work 
caiiK^  to  lie  felt  and  ursred,  and  the  result  of  niuch  careful  urtriiifx 
and  delilieration  was  the  passajre  in  ^'MM]  of  local  lejrislatioii  (1) 
cnactinsr  that  "the  (jovernors.  l'rinci]ial.  and  Fellows  of  .McGill 
Collejre  and  I'niversity  may  exercise  and  enjoy  in  the  Province 
of  British  Coluiiihia  all  the  ])owers.  rijjrhts,  privile^res.  and  func- 
tions conferri'd  upon  them  hy  the  charter  frranted  to  them  liy  His 
late  Ma.ii'sty.  Kiii<r  Georjre  IV..  in  the  second  .\ear  of  his  reisrn. 
and  amended  hy  ll(>r  late  Majesty-,  (^ueen  \'ictoi'ia.  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  her  reign";  and  (2)  authori/.insr  the  iiicorporati(Ui  of  a 
hody  politic  under  the  iiaiiK^  of  "The  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learuiiifr  of  British  Coliiinhia.  wherehy  the  Royal 
Institntion  shall  undertake  the  conduct  or  administration  of  any 
liart  of  the  hitrher  education  work  now  carried  on  hy  such 
Boards."  and  also  to  "estahjish  at  such  jilace  in  British  Colnmhia 
as  Mcfiill  I'niversity  may  desi<rnate  a  C'ollesre  foi-  the  hitrlicr  educa- 
tion of  men  and  women,  such  ('olle<re.  in  respect  of  courses  of 
study  aiK^  examinations,  to  lie  deemeil  a  rolle're  of  ^IctJill  Tniver- 
sity.  and  the  instruction  jriven  to  its  students  to  he  of  the  same 
standard  as  that  fjriven  in  like  suhjects  at  McCiill  riiiversitv  at 
Montreal." 

In  pursuance  of  tlie  objects  of  its  fcuindatioii.  therefore,  the 
Royal  Institution  established  in  IfKKi.  at  Vancouver,  the  .McfJill 
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riiivcrsity  Collcp'  of  British  Coluiiihin  (by  agreement  with  the 
Hoard  of  School  Tnistt't's)  takiiif?  over  the  Arts  work  previously 
done  by  the  Vancouver  Collejre,  with  extension  of  the  scope  and 
of  the  options  alloweil,  addin>r  two  years  of  Applied  Science,  and 
in  l!l()8  the  Third  Yejir  in  Arts. 

In  1II07  the  a<'t  was  anieiuled  so  as  to  allow  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Collct'cs  of  the  Koyal  Institution  in  other  cities  in  the 
I'rovince.  and  in  the  followinjj  year  the  ("ollcfte  at  Victoria, 
hitherto  directly  atliliated  to  MctJill,  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Hoyal  Institution  as  a  part  of  the  Mc(iill  I'niversity  College 
of  British  Columbia,  affording  courses  in  the  first  two  vears  in 
Arts. 

Aniuud  expenditure   .>ji21,00() 

Revciui. — Fees $  2.r)00 

Kiulowment  subscription    .'i,075 

Vjiucouver  ("(tuucil    r).()()0 

Vancouver  School  Moard l(),42r» 

$2 1.000 
There  is  a  buildin>r  fund  of  .-{ilOO.OOO  (half  from  citizens  in 
Vancouver  {'it\-  and  half  from  an  Eastern  subscriber).  This  finid 
was  i-aised  before  the  Tniversity  Site  Commission  was  appointed 
ami  action  is  jiostixuied  pending;  decision  as  to  the  time  of  com- 
meneinir  work  on  the  Provincial  Tniversity. 

(b)     Westminster  Hall  (Presbjrterian  Theological  College). 

The  site  and  ])remises  represent   investment  of $24,000 

Two  libraries,  witii  endowment  of  r).000 

Archibald  library,  value  1.120 

Vipoiul   library  endowed  annually  with    200 

Value    .' .' ,-,00 

Furi;isliin>rs .'5.000 

IJudset  for  lf)()>-0!l 10,100 

Bud^'ct  for  1!»(l!»-l(l 14.100 

Huil!.'et  for  1!)10-11   17.000 

Kniiowmeiit  fun<l  at  ])resent 170.000 

I  All  from  Lower  Mainlaiul.) 

Total  students.  .-).l. 

Sup|)c)rt  from  Lower  .Maiidand.  7.")','. 

Hemaindi'r  from  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

K.xtract  from  stati-ment  made  l)efore  University  Commission: 
QucNtioned  :     In  the  event  of  the  Cniversity  site  bein»r  lucated 

on  Vaticduver  Island.  w<Mild  it  cause  the  removal  of  Westminster 

Hall  to  that  i)oint .' 

Answer:  I  am  not  authorised  by  the  Directorate  of  the  Hall 
i"  make  any  st.Mtc'Mci'.t  in  tb.is  respect,  liiit  I  am  in  a  powitinn  to 
say    that    the    Oi'iieral    Assemblv    of    the    Presbvt  'riau    Church 
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<l»'ci(l('rl  thtit  its  prcst'iit  locution  whh  the  proper  one  for  onr  I'ol- 
lege,  aiui  our  cxpcrii'ucc  siiicf  its  t'stalilishiin'iit  has  so  fully 
(leniojistratt'd  that  the  work  can  he  more  successfully  carried  on 
here  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  I'rovince;  tliat  any  considera- 
tion as  to  i'ls  removal  to  another  location,  tio  matter  where  the 
Tnivcrsitv  iiiav  he  planted,  will  never  he  contcm|>lated. 

(I.   F.   (ilMSOX. 
("hairnian  Hoard  of  Directors,  Westminster  Hall. 

(c)      Columbian  Methodist  College  (at  New  Westminster). 

The  avcrafrc  annual  atteiulaticc  for  the  past  four  .\'ears  is  188, 
and  it  may  he  safely  estimat<'d  that  ')<•';  of  these  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  I'niversity  course.  The  ainiual  hudget  is  .>(i2().0(»().  This 
income  is  derived  as  follows: 

Anrnial  nuiinteuance  sul>scri|itio!i   ^  .'5, .")()() 

General  Church  furuls   1,000 

From  students   1  .'),000 

This  is  the  estimated  expenditure  as  well  as  iiwonie.  although 
it  does  not  inchule  the  private  expenditure  of  students  which 
would  i)rolial)l.v  add  some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it  does  not 
include  nu)ne.v  sjjent  for  additional  huildings.  The  present  value 
of  the  college  property  is  moderately  estimated  at  !)«H.'>.()()(1.  There 
has  just  heeii  raised  a  (icneral  Kndowment  fund  of  !|<10r).00(l.  of 
which  tfilOO.OOO  is  secured  from  the  Lower  Maiidand.  The  college 
derives  !I0' ,'  of  its  students  and  7.")','  of  its  tituincial  assistance 
from  the  Lower  Maiidand.  While  the  policy  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  to  associate  its  work  with  the  Provincial  I'niversit.v 
wherever  such  ma.v  he  placed,  it  can  easily  he  j)erceived  that  a 
site  within  a  reasoiudile  distanc(»  from  its  ])rescnt  ])Iant  would 
enahle  it  to  make  a  larger  investment  in  a  federated  university 
than  would  he  the  case  were  it  called  upon  to  entirely  surrender 
its  present  work. 

Principal  Si])prcll,  in  an  extended  report  to  the  Commission- 
ers, outlined  the  history.  ])rcs(>nt  work  and  future  policy  of  the 
college,  and  in  conclusion  said: 

"In  consider.it ion  of  the  facts  w<'  have  now  set  forth  hefore 
ycMir  hoiiorahle  liody.  we  crave  your  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing matters  concerning  Columbian  College  and  its  relation  to  the 
selection  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  Provincial  I'niversit.v: 

"1.  Columhian  College  has  heeii  carrying  on  rniversit.v 
work  in  Arts  and  Kngineering  for  several  .vears  in  aililiation  with 
the  I'niversity  of  Toronto. 

'"2.  Tt  has  (lemonstr-ated  its  al)ility  to  do  etlicient  I'niversit.v 
work  in  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  five  gi'ailuates  in  Arts  in 
Toronto  rniversity  and  tha.t  it  is  havintr  continued  success  in  its 
examinations  from  vear  to  year. 
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"■'{.  Its  wnik  of  tlif  yciirs  hits  fori-cd  ii|iiin  it  iiii  cxin'iKlilnn' 
1)1'  motley  ill  I.iikIs.  Iinildin^s  ami  t'i|iii|)im'nt.  which  ri'inlcrs  its 
prfsciit   posit  11)11  our  of  iiioiv  or  jess  pfriiifiiiciicy  for  thr   t'litiiri'. 

■'4.  Its  work  lias  hreii  oiic  wlicri'iii  it  has  lioriic  h  inji'iis 
witlioiit  any  aid  whalrv.  r  froiii  the  stat.-,  and  in  whi.-h  it  has  not 
iiski'd  for  or  rciTivcd  any  spci-iai   I'roviiirial  consideration. 

■'■).  To  remove  from  its  present  location  aii.v  part  of  its  work 
Would  mean  serious  linancial  loss,  while  to  retain  its  |)resent  loca- 
tion and  carrx  on  its  work  with  the  I'niversity  near  at  hand  would 
result  in  the  followinc  important   advanla;r''s : 

"(ill     It  would  preserve  the  CoHejre  from  serious  liiniiicijil 

loss. 

"(1)1     It  would  leave  its  linaiices  ;rreater  for  the  I'.xpansion 

of  its  present  work  as  a  ('olle<:e. 
'■(el     It   would   pres.^rve   its  iiite^'rity  as  an  institution   in 

iiiiikiiifr  tinaiK-ial   ap|)eals  to  the    Methodist   Church. 
"'•I'     It    Would    prevent    the    du|ilicalion    of    instructors, 

lillildillj,'s.   etc. 

"(el     It   would   preserve  the  integrity  of  its  student   hotly 
and   its  pri'sent   associations,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
yeai-s  of  etVort. 
"(fi     It  would  lie  a  reeoj.'nitioii  of  the  etVorts  of  the  vears 

in  the  interest  of  hi}.'hi'r  education  which  have  I n 

made  hy  the  institution  with  all  the  ditlieulties  witli 
which  it  has  had  to  contend. 
"(tri     It    would   allow  of  the  carryin<;  on  of  the  mission 
work   of  the  Theolotrical   Collcfre   with   a    moderate 
ex|)eiise.  which  otherwise  would  he  impossible. 
"(Ill     It   would  allow  of  instruction   in  special    I'niversity 
i-lasses^  for   a    k>'<)W  intr    number   of  students    in    our 
Ladies'   ('()lle<rc    and    in    other   departments   of   our 
work  who  are  not  able  and  who  do  not  desire  to  pur- 
sue a  full   I'niversit.N'  course. 
"(ii     It  uuisht  allow  of  intercliantre  of  work  betw.'cii  the 
Professors  of  the  Provincial  I'nivei'sity  and  of  Colum- 
bian Collcfje.  which  would  reduce  tin'"  expense  of  thi' 
I'liiversity  to  some  considerable  extent. 
"We  submit  this  rei)ort  believinfr  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
education  in   Hritisk  Columbia.     We  desire  to  contribnti'.  so  far 
as  |)ossil)le.  to  the  success  of  the  prcjiosed  Provincial   I'liiversity. 
^^-'•ho|)e  that  conditions  will  be  such  as  will  make  it  po.ssible  for 
us  to  work   in   the  closest  possi})le  relations  with  the  proposed 
I  niversity.  and  while  w.'  f(-el  su.-e  that  the  decision  of  voiir  honor- 
able  body   will   be   in   the   treiieral    interests  of  the   Province,   we 
trust  that,  if  jxissible.  with  those  interests  in  view,  the  work  that 
till'  Columbian  Cojleire  lias  done  dnrinir  the  \ears  may  he  <,'ivcii 
line   consideration." 
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(d)     The  Provincial  Normal  School  (Located  in  Vancouver). 

Till-  iitti'iKliiiicc  of  sliuli'rits  lit  the  prfsi'iil  M-ssion  is  !».">. 

Froni  Lowt'f  .Miiiiihnid (51 

Krimi    N'jiiicKiivcr   Island 22 

From  n-st  of  I'mviiirc 12 

Tin-  fficiilty  of  <'(lui-alioii  in  the  rroviiwinl  I 'nivcrsity,  wht'ti 
siicli  fiiciilty  IS  (•.slal)li.slu'(l.  will  l)c  jfrcatlv  licnctiti'd  if  the  I'rovin- 
cial  Xoniial  Srhool  and  the  Mudol  School  ai-.-  easily  acci'ssililt'  to 
tin-  stiidt-nls  of  the  I 'nivcrsity. 

(o)  The  l.'cv.  Fntlicr  Welch.  ().  .M,  I..  Superior  of  the  ( 'luirch 
of  Onr  l.ady  of  the  Holy  Kosary.  said  that  he  fully  agreed  with 

thosf  who  wen nviiH'cd.  and  he  felt  coi  scientionsly  conviripcd, 

tliaf  the  most  siiitahle  site  or  the  proposed  lu-w  I 'nivcrsity  was 
Vancoiiv(>r.  or  its  immcdiati  vicinity.  .Many  ar>rnments  in  favor 
of  this  conviction  had  alri'ady  heen  jriveii.  With  the  [yermission 
of  the  Conimissioncrs  he  wonid  add  one  more. 

It    should    he    icmcndiered    that    tlie    Catholic    Kccjcsiastical 

Province   of   Western   Canadf mprised   the    whole    of   British 

Cohnnhia.  tofjrether  with  tlie  Vuko-..  When  this  Kcclesinstieal 
Province  was  formed  Victoria  was  named  the  metropolitan  or 
arcliiepisco|)al  Sc-  The  Archhishop  resided  in  Victoria.  Quite 
recently.   howev(  c   Holy    Father.    Pope    Pius   X'..   had   trans- 

ferred the  archie]  /opal  See  from  Victoria  t(»  V;incou.er.  Fu 
the  i'apal  Mrief  the  reasons  j^iven  for  this  import  '  mife  were 

Vancouver's  frrowin^  size  and   importance   and   ^i  icility 

of  approacli. 

Rome  has  had  a  lonp  experience  in  these  matters  and  seldom 
makes^  a  mistake,  and  he  felt  assured  that  if  she  were  consulted  by 
this  Fniversity  Commission  she  would  cast  her  vote  in  favor  of 
the   Lower  Mainland. 

(f)  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Pentreath  hricHy  addressed  the 
Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  i)roposed  Aiifrlii-an  College,  for 
which  a  consi(h'ra'>le  endowment  fund  has  already  been  raised. 
Wiiile  it  has  been  decid»'d  to  build  the  College  in  conn*  tion  with 
the  Provincial  Fniversity.  he.  jjersonally,  felt  success  is  ^  Ty  doubt- 
ful  if  this  means  a  location  other  than  on  the  Lowei    Mainland. 

(g)  The  development  of  these  in.stitutions  shows  that  in  this 
section  alone  has  the  need  of  higher  education  in  the  Province 
been  recognized  ami  met.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  University 
should  be  placed  here  simply  because  of  the  presence  of  these 
institutions.  .Nevertheless  their  existence  and  welfare  does  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  moral  claim,  and  moreover  they  show  that  in 
the  Lower  Mainland  there  exists  a  generous  interest  in  higher 
education  th;)t  \vo\dd  go  far  towards  making  the  success  of  the 
Hew  Universitv. 
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PA  FIT  IV. 


1.— Acceiaibility. 

The  I'iiivcr«ity  nIkiiiIiI  hv  itliicfd  wlicri-  it  will  lie  most 
niMTssildc  ti>  tile  present  ntul  I'lifiire  piipii!  ■tioii  I).'  the  I'roviiiee 
and  where  the  iitti'titiiiii  and  interest  of  the  people  are  most 
stronjfly  direeted.  We  have  failed  to  tind  an  ediieationaiist  of 
note  who  advocates  |iiaeiii>;  a  State  liiiviTsity  in  a  rural  strove  or 
<|iiiet.  inaecessii)le  town  where  it  woidil  he  iillendi'd  niaitdy  by 
sons  of  the  well-to-do  who  would  jfo  to  college  in  any  case.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  favors  a  location  not  further  than  fifteen 
jniles  fi'oin  the  metropolis,  if  the  latter  is  easily  accessible  to  the 
whole  population.  There  is  no  i|Uestion  that  the  Lower  Maiidaiid 
is  by  far  the  most  accessible  locality  in  jiritish  Coliunbia.  Kvery 
railroad  of  tin  I'rovini'c  wid  shortly  have  terminals  here;  the 
American  traiiscontinentals  are  workiuf?  this  wa.w  and  every  indi- 
cation points  to  this  as  the  ureatest  I'ailway  centre  i>i'  the  West. 
Since  the  steamship  traffic  of  the  Province  centres  here,  the  I'ni- 
vcrsity.  if  located  here,  would  be  most  convenient  ami  familiar 
to  the  population  of  the  coast  <l:stricts.  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  west  coast  ')f  Vaiu'ouver  Island. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that,  at  the  very  least,  one-ludf  the 
populatitm  of  the  Province  is  resident  in  this  distrii-t.  and  that 
this  portion  will  most  probably  be  nuiintained.  because  of 
railroad  and  steamship  activities,  manufac-tiiriiif^  <'onveniences 
and  the  intensive  farminfi  of  the  Fraser  'alley.  Suitable,  or 
I'ven  itlcal  ui'ban.  suburban  and  rural  sites,  for  the  University 
ari'  available  within  this  locality,  and  tramway  development  is 
already  such  that  several  of  them  are  already  within  daily  reach 
of  practically  the  whole  of  this  part  ol  the  population.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  us  a  sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  our  contentit>n. 
It  is  doubtful  if  such  an  op|)ortuuit.v  of  brinjririfr  thi'  I'niversity 
to  the  doiu's  of  the  peo])lc  it  will  serve  lir.s  been  offered  before  in 
the  history  of  ("auada. 

2,— Climate  and  Scenery, 

It  s  doubtless  of  ailvautafre  that  the  I'niversity  should  be 
situated  in  a  locality  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  conducive 
to  the  (.'Odd  health  of  the  students.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Lowi'r  Maiidand  are  most  favorable  in  this  respect.  It  may  be 
tliat  the  upjicr  c(Mintr\  is  more  suitable  for  pcopl(>  witli  throat 
and  lutif;  .ronblcs.  but  such  form  a  very  suudl  minority  of  collcfji! 
students.  Our  climate  is  so  ci|ual)lc  that  i1  |)ermits  of  outdoor 
cxen-ise  luuler  fairly  pleasant  conditions  durinjr  the  whole  year. 
The  absence  of  extremes  may  be  jrathercd  from  the  fact  that  we 
!i;iVf  aiHiiKiliy  !i<>t  uion-  fiiiUi  Tifty  days  with  a  triii|icraturr 
above    7n  .   at    least    two   hundred   aiul    fifty    reiristeriu<j    al)ov(; 
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')()',  mill  iiNiially  two  or  thn-f  wi'tkn  of  very  iiiod.ratfly  rold 
wcatlicr.  Tin-  cold,  (lifting  winds  tliiit  swi'.|)  up  tin-  Straits  of 
Juan  di'  Fuca  do  not  toiiih  tins  district.  Onr  schools  and  collcfjcs 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  alter  any  protrrain  of  outiloor 
events  for  either  men  or  woiuimi  on  account  of  rainfall  dnr'n^  the 
winter  inonlhs.  while  our  suin»ner  weather  is  jidmittedlx  the  finest 
in  the  Province.  Moreover,  while  the  raitdall  in  some  part.s  of 
the  interior  and  the  southern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island  is 
insufficient  for  atrricultural  purposes  and  the  providing'  of  a  t'ood 
water  supply,  the  Lower  .Mainhind  :it  ver  suffers  in  tliis  respect. 
The  purity  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  cities  of  Vanccnivcr  and 
New  Westminster  and  the  surroundi.it'  munii'ipalit ies  is  un- 
rivalled in  Canada. 

Sirn-e  the  cliTuate  (d"  the  Lower  .Mi'.nlaiid  has  l,.'en  somewhat 
misrepresented,  we  are  led  to  ipiote  he  followinu'  statistics  for 
l!l(lf>  from  the  two  meteorological  stations  of  Vii-loria  and  Van- 
couver : 

Victoria  I'recipitatiou.  27.!IS  inches;  mean  relative  humidity, 
80:  mean  velocity  id'  wind.  lO.t;.');  sunshine.  I!t44  hours. 

_Vanc(uiver  -  I'recipitatioii,  .'>S..'i4  indies:  mean  relative  humid- 
ity, 77;  mean  velocity  of  wiiul.  4.:il  ;  sunshine,  1,s7!l  hours. 

The  /idvautatres  derived  from  a  ruivcrsit,\  sili'  surrounded  by 
pleasant  scenery  are  not  essential,  hut  are  important,  ami  should 
not  he  tn'^lected.  .\o  location  could  1)1-  unatrined  prescntinir 
Urander  scenic  features  than  the  Lower  .Mauilaiul.  The  hack- 
trronnd  of  the  mount;;ins  to  the  North  and  Kast.  the  river  scenery 
alons:  the   Fraser  \'alley.  the  wonderful   fiords  of  Murrard   Inlet 

and  llowi'  Sound,  the  i)ri val   fori'st  of  Stanley   Park,  the  Capi- 

lano.  Lynn  and  Seymour  I'anyoiis.  with  the  more  peaceful  atrri- 
cultnral  scenery  of  the  farm  iands  in  the  rural  districts,  furnish 
a  panorama  unsurpassed  for  natural  lu-auty  and  trrandeur. 

:{.  The  advantajres  offered  by  the  vicinity  of  a  lars.'i>  and 
acfiv  '  centre  of  |)opulation  to  the  mendiers  of  a  I'niversity  Faculty 
are  heyoiid  dispute.  In  this  coinwction  we  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Kdwin  K.  Slossou.  Ph.  I).,  in  "The  Indciieudent"  of  Fi'hruarv  :J 
lllld: 

"The  more  hijrhl,\'  specialized  the  work 
nifd  the  more  closely  it  is  couuected  with  the 
the  urore  necessary  are  the  urhan  facilities, 
need     hospitals    and    sanitary    estahlishnients. 

architecture,  art  and  music  reipii)  museums  and  operas.  Law- 
yers, economists,  sociolo(,'ists.  all  w  o  ;ire  studyin^r  that  hraiich  of 
zoolo^ry  dealin<;  with  the  liahits  ol  the  political  animal,  seek  the 
localities  where  they  find  th''  -rreatest  alnindance  of  si.ecimeus. 
ft  is  easrer  in  the  cities  to  L'et  men  of  emini'nce  jn  tlle  seve!';)!  pro- 
fissions  to  devote  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  to  academic  duties. 
An  enirineer  who  is  jrood  for  anythin;,'  can   make  more  than  his 


of   the    I'riiversit.v 

work  cd'  the  woi'ld. 

Till'    mi'dicid    men 

The    students    in 
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salary  by  utilizing  odd  hours  and  vacations.  His  literary  col- 
It-affiii'  finds  it  advantajreous  '■»  be  in  elose  toueli  with  editors  and 
publishers.  Still  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  opjjortunity  of 
association  with  men  who  are  coneerned  with  art.  letters  and 
science  in  other  than  a  pedagogical  way.  In  a  small  college  town 
a  professor  finds  his  cultured  associates  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Faculty  clique,  ami  they,  being  absorbed  in  diverse  lines  of  study, 
have  nothing  in  common  Id  talk  about  excei)t  shop.  Xaturally  he 
conies  to  think  that  all  the  world's  a  school  and  all  tiie  men  and 
women  merely  teachers." 

The  Lower  Mainland  is  the  only  district  in  British  Columbia 
that  can  offer  tlicse  uriian  facilities,  wiiicli  are  almost  indis- 
pensible. 

The  General  and  Special  Advantages  Offered  to  the  University 
by  the  Lower  Mainland. 

4.     (General  advantages  to  students. 

(a)  .Many  students  in  modern  I'niversities  must  earn  their 
way  in  whole  ,)r  in  part.  It  is  evident  that  op;>or- 
tunities  for  doing  so  are  corresitondingly  numerous  in 
the  large  city.  Cornell  was  founded  as  a  poor  num's 
rniversity,  and  fees  were  made  low  and  scholarships 
generous  with  this  end  in  view;  but  Ithaca  is  a  small 
town,  and  it  is  well  known  that  for  this  reason  alone 
it  has  been  impossible  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the 
founder.  Some  consider  it  more  desirable  ti  have  a 
student  leave  home  to  attend  college,  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  this  is  impossible  because  of  financial 
reasons.  A  Stat.'  Tni versify  should  be  placed  where  it 
will  make  a  college  course  possible  to  the  greatest 
immber.  Finally,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
living  would  be  cheaper  in  any  other  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince, books  and  clothing  are  certainly  not  dearer  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  price  of  board  "will  probablv  b*" 
regulated  by  the  college  dormitories. 

(b)  A  great  deal  is  sometimes  made  of  the  supposed  mora' 
(lisadvantages  of  a  large  city.  However,  no  one  ac- 
•  luainted  with  the  West  woidd  claim  that  our  .smaller 
tmyns  are  morally  cleaiu-r  or  better  governed  than  the 
cities  of  Xew  Westminster  aiul  Vanctuiver.  Oppor- 
tuiiities  of  di.ssii)ation  will  be  brought  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  large  rniversity,  wherever  it  is  located. 
Xo  oiu'  claims  that  there  is  less  dissipation  or  any 
higher  moral  tone  among  the  .stmlents  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Stanford  and  Oregon  than  those  of  California 
and  Washington.  The  world  no  longer  acts  as  though 
it  believes  that  there  is  something  so  morally  weaken- 
ing in  a  college  cour.se  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  eol- 
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Icfrc  moil  and  woiiicii  nway  fmni  tlio  siirronndings  of 
their  liit'^r  lives  with  the  (|uaiiit  idea  of  removing?  them 
from  temptation. 

{(•)  It  is  often  ehiimed  that  tlie  distractions  of  a  larj;e  city 
are  snch  that  stndies  ai'e  nc'rleeted.  Surely,  however, 
the  amount  of  work  done  hy  stu(h'nts  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  I'niversity  is  ninler  the  control  of  the 
Facidty,  and  wliy  sliould  a  collcfje  student  livinir  five 
or  ten  miles  away  not  study  as  well  as  Ilijrh  School 
students  livini;  in  the  heart  of  the  city?  The  edu- 
cative influence  of  a  lar^re  city  is  tio  lotifrer  ovei'shad- 
owed  iiy  these  supposed  distractions  and  temptations. 

(di  The  liower  ifaiidand  has  a  manif<'st  advantajre  in  two 
lines  of  I'niversity  activity,  namely,  in  a  lai'jr<'  popula- 
tion to  be  served  hy  eveninjj  classes,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  lectures  beinij  friven  by  promineni  men  out- 
side th(>  n'pulai'  staff. 
S()ecial  advantajres  in  the  studies  of  Art  and  Pure  Sci- 

(a)  The  literary  subjects  of  the  .Vrts  course  can.  on  the 
Avhol(>.  be  studied  as  well  in  one  place  as  another.  The 
I'niversity  library  is  by  far  the  fjreatest  storehouse  of 
material  in  these  braiu-hes,  and  for  the  rest  the  public 
libraries  of  this  jrreat  centre  will  ultimately  be  even 
as  valuable  as  that  of  the  Ije^islaturc  at  the  ('ai)ital. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  |>nre  scii'uces 
whose  woi'kshops  are  the  laboratories  and  museums, 
but  it  is  essential  that  actual  conditio!is  should  be  met 
in  the  study  of  such  branches  as  soeiolofjy  and  eco- 
nomics, jjeology  and  bioloify.  In  these,  we  claim,  the 
Tjower  Mainland  ]iossess(>s  peculiar  advantajres. 

(b)  Soeiolofr.v  and  Kconomics.  The  study  of  baidis  and 
exchanges,  the  administration  of  charity,  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  factories  and  stor"s.  the  study  i)f  the 
insane  and  criminal  classes  as  illustrated  in  the  asy- 
lums and  jails,  all  depend  for  their  success  on  the  col- 
leges beinff  in  or  near  a  large  town,  ^loreover.  since 
this  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  centres  of 
population  of  the  world,  and  the  relations  of  the  white 
and  yellow  races,  both  locally  atid  across  the  l'acifi('. 
will  in  very  few  cities  jireseiit  such  problems  as  in 
ours,  and  we  claim  that  students  should  be  allowed  to 
study  the  resulting  conditions  and  our  attempts  at 
their  solution  in  the  ])iMce  where  the  work  is  done. 
We  ne(>d  not  do  more  than  mentioTi  that  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  Fniversity  departments  of  Commerce 
and  Trnnsj)ortation  can  not  be  satisfactorily  devel- 
oped els(>wliere  in  this  Province. 
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(c)  Gcolofry.  Tli«'  Lower  Mainland  of  British  Columbia 
ii'dndt's  within  its  boundaries  formations  dating  from 
the  I'aJiieozoie  to  the  Modern,  composed  of  rocks  of 
every  type  of  deposition.  i)lutonie,  eruptive,  water 
sedinientaries  and  fjlaeiai  deposits,  and  exhibiting 
many  of  the  structures  tyi)ical  of  each  class  of  torraue. 
\\  itlnn  fifty  miles  of  Vancouver  itself  the  student  may 
observe  the  action  of  glaciers,  of  rivers  in  delta  for- 
mation and  erosion,  in  fnct  all  forms  of  epigene  action, 
and  nuiy  see  a  great  variety  of  ore  and  coal  deposits^ 
with  several  mines  in  operation  on  both  coal  and 
metallic  deposits,  the  latter  including  iron,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  ores.  For  di'tails  we  would  refer  to 
the  Geological  Survey  Reports.  csp(  .•iallv  No.  096. 
on  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  British  Coiumbia  and 
adjacent  islands,  by  O.  E.  I.eKoy  (lOOSl 

The  principal  metal  mines  in  operati    i  in  the  district 
are  as  follows: 

(li    The    Britannia    .Mine,    on     Howe    Sound. 

forty  miles  by  water  from  Varicoiiver. 
(21   The  Empress  ^fine.  mar  the  Britannia. 
(■'{>    The  Bonanza  .Mine,  on  Boweii  Island. 
(4)   The  Surprise. 
i.")l   The  Silver  Tip. 
(H)    The  tioldeii  Slipjjcr. 

(7)  The  Texada. 

(8)  The  Paxton. 
(H)   The  Lake. 
The  Ked  Cloud.  :Marble  liay.  Coo])er  Queen.  Cornell. 

Little  Billy  and  Loyal  .Mines  are  also  producing  mines, 

some  of  them  ()f  large  size,  on  Texada  Island. 

_  The  coal   mines  at    .\:inainio  and   Ladysmith.   some 

tour  or  five  in  number,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 

tor   the    study   of    this    department   of    Engineering 

work. 

(d)  Zoology.  With  reference  to  the  animal  life,  ^'t  may 
be  said  that  a  very  interesting  land  fauna  is  observ- 
abb'  111  nearly  all  parts  of  British  Columbia.  Of  the.se 
the  larjrer  species  are  not  easily  observable  by  students 
in  classes,  and  are  best  studied  from  museum  speci- 
mens. The  marine  fauna  of  the  coast  is  one  of  the 
richest  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  temperate 
zones,  having  »  many  times  larger  number  (.f  species 
than  are  found  on  the  .Atlantic  coast  of  Canada,  and 
a^  considerably  <;reater  number  of  genera,  and  orders. 
There  arc  even  some  classes,  such  as  sponges,  verv 
well  represented,  which  have  little  (u-  no  foothold  along 
tile  eastern  litoral. 


.'opper  Klines  on 
Texada    IslaiuL 
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Thf  Hiologicjil  Station  established  by  the  Dominion 
(ioveriinient  at  Departure  Ray  is  desifrned  to  furnish 
facilities  for  students.  It  is  oidy  forty  miles  distant 
from  Vaneoiiver.  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best 
localities  for  collecting  on  the  Coast. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  valual)le  fannal  studies  con- 
ducted at  the  Diological  Station  is  now  in  j)ress. 

(e^  Hotan\-.  Six  flora  represented  in  British  Columbia 
dependinjr  upon  (1)  temperature,  as  determined  by 
altitude,  and  (2)  humidity,  or  aridity.  These  six 
floral  .^ones  are : 

(a  I — Horeal. 

(1)  Arctic  of  Arctic  Alpine. 

(21    IIudso!ii,".n. 

(:5)  ranadiaii. 
(b)— Austral. 

(4)   Arid  Transition. 

('))   Humid  Transition,  or  Pacific  Red  Fir. 

(ti)    rp()er  Sonoran.  Sa<rebrnsh  Area. 

The  r])per  Sonoran  corresponds  ajfriculturally  with 
the  practical  raising  of  Peaches,  and  is  confined  to  the 
s  hern  part  of  the  Okaruijran  Valley.  The  Humid 
Ti  .iiisition  iiiclu(b's  the  jrreat  moist  forests  of  the  Pa- 
cific Slo])'.'.  characterized  by  such  trees  as  Red  Fir, 
Ciiant  Cedar.  Red  Alder.  Orcfron  .Alaple,  the 
characteristic  flora  of  tlie  coast  region  at  low  alti- 
tudes, and  the  most  im[)ortant  and  varied  floral  region 
of  tlie   Province. 

The  Arid  Transition  Zone  includes  two  types,  (a) 
buncii  grass  ]>rairies,  and  (2)  the  yellow  pine  forests, 
mainly  represented  in  any  belt  of  the  interior  of  the 
I'rovince  or  upper  country. 

The  Caiuidian  Zone,  which  is  found  at  elevatiojis  of 
from  1400  to  aOOO  feet  altitude,  is  characterized  by 
such  .rces  as  the  Western  White  Pine,  jjodge  Pole 
Pine.  Western  I. arch  and  Western  Ilendock". 

The  Iludsonian  Zone  extends  up  to  tree-line  on  the 
mountains,  beginning  at  about  ."jOOd  feet  or  less  in 
southern  British  Coliunbia.  and  includes  the  Alaskan 
Cedar,  the  Sub-Ali)itie  Fir.  the  Black  Hemlock  and 
the  White  Bark  Pine, 

The  Arctic  Zone  coiisisls  of  those  i)!ants  -ivhich  flour- 
ish in  the  .\l|)laiids  between  timlx-r  line  and  the  edge 
of  the   ])ermanciit   snows. 

As  we  pro<'eed  northward  in  the  Pro\ince  the  alti- 
tu(b's  at  M"hich  these  vai'ious  zones  of  vegetation  are 
founil  decreases,  so  that  the  Cpper  Sonoran  and  Tran- 
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sitioii  ZdiK's  (lisiipppjir  niid  fire  n'|)ljic('(l  iit  sen  I. -vol  by 
till'  ('itii;i(liini.  iiiid  ilic  IludsDiiiiui  mikI  Arctic  liccoino 
corrcsiKiiKiiiifrly  niorc  proiiiiin'iit  iiiid  iioiircr  the  sea 
level. 

It  follows  that  the  jrrcfiti'st  Viiricty  ot'  i)liiiits  for 
study  within  the  limits  of  iiuy  one  district  must  occur 
111  the  southern  p;irts  of  the  Province,  in  piirts  where 
there  ii re  moiiMtiiins  exlendiiifr  aliove  timl)er  line.  This 
.'ondition  is  met  most  fully  hy  the  southern  mainliind 
in  the  coast  re-:ions.  where  four  of  the  six  floras  an; 
to  l.e  found,  namely,  i])  the  Ilnmid  Transition.  (2) 
the  Canadian,  i  .i  i  the  Iludsonian.  and  (4i  the  .\rctic. 
Of  the  i-emaininjr  two  zones,  the  I'pper  SonoiMii  occu- 
pies only  a  small  area  in  tli(>  Province,  and  some  fea- 
tures at  least,  of  the  Arid  Transition  area  are  to  be 
found  alon<r  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  in  the 
vicinity  of  Xanaimo. 

The  Humid  Transition  or  characteristic  coast  llora 
includes  three  tyjx-s.  ili(>  forest  tyjx'.  (h)  the  i)rairie 

type,  (c)  the  bottom  ,;,nd  type.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
the  most  prominent  and  is  found  everywhere  on  mod- 
erately hi<rli  f^'nuind  with  yrood  soil,     the  bottom  land 

tyiie   is  esiiecially  well   (b'Veloped  on   the  fl 1   ]>laiiis 

and  delta  of  the  Fraser  River,  ineludinfj  the  Cbilliwack 
and  Sumas  i)rairies,  the  Pitt  River  ineatlows  and  the 
Delta. 

.'<"si(b's  the  ri'Rular  zonal  floras  described  above,  the 
coast  district  presents  a  sphagnum  (Uofx  tlora)  on  the 
islands  of  the  Fraser  delta,  a  salt  marsh  Hora.  and  a 
very  interesting  marine  flora  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  (Jeorfria. 

■neral  advantajres  for  professional  schools. 
The  Faculties  of  the  Professional  Schools  must  be  com- 
posed of  eminent  doctors,  lawyers  and  eii^'ineers. 
I'nder  nuHlern  conditions  these  must  practice  their  pro- 
fession outside  r)f  their  regular  work  as  college  pro- 
fessors. No  other  locality  in  British  ("olumbia  jrives 
any  ])romise  of  ever  offering  sufficient  inducements  to 
such  men. 

The  Faculties  must  be  in  touch  with  professional  and 
teehnicfd  work  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment in  their  own  lines.  That  is.  they  must  be  able  to 
study  at  first  band  the  work  that  is  "done  and  be  able 
to  associate  |)rivately  and  in  societies  with  leadinjr  men 
of  their  jirofession. 

The  I'lpiipment  and  resources  of  the  modern  profes- 
sional and  technical  world  are  beiufr  placed  more  and 
more   at    the   disposal    of   the    eolb'tres   for   stiidv   and 
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experimentation.  This  means  greater  opiHtrlunities 
for  Faenlty  and  students,  and  aetual  don'.tions  of 
e(|uii)ment  for  the  makinp  of  tests  and  the  gathering 
of  information.  This  work  ean  l)e  done  oidy  in  eol- 
h'ges  which  are  in  touch  with  the  headciuarters  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  activity.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  Lower  Maiidand  is  and  must  always  be 
this  headijnarter.-i  for  British  Columhia. 

(d)  Students  must  l)e  given  an  opportunity  of  examining 
ihe  hest  i)ractical  work  that  is  heing  done  in  their  own 
department.  If  this  is  not  possible  in  the  city  iu  which 
their  college  is  placed  long  trips  must  be  taken.  For 
example,  .students  of  Toronto  and  Queen's  visit  the 
power  plants  at  .Niagara  Falls,  and  the  minirig  students 
of  McGill  have  to  make  annual  tri|)s  as  far  as  Sydney, 
C;.  H..  and  iiriti.sh  Columbia.  We  speak  advisedly 
when  we  claim  there  is  jtrobably  mi  i'ni versify  in  the 
world  more  favorably  situated  in  this  respt  ct  than  our 
Provincial  University  would  be  if  placed  on  the  Lower 
Mainlaiul. 

(e)  It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  have  the  great- 
est possible  opportunity  for  becoming  actpiainted  with 
men  in  practical  work  in  their  own  department,  that 
their  college  situation  should  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  securing  employment  in  their  own 
lines  duri;ig  the  vacation,  and.  finally,  that  they  should 
become  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions  of  their 
work  after  graduation. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  special  case  of  the  Medical  College,  we 
incorporate  the  report  of  a  sub-committee  of  medical  men  who 
have  thoroughly  investigated  the  conditions: 

"In  commencing  our  report  we  would  say  that  the  ]\Iedical 
Profe.ssion  of  the  Lower  Mainland  is  far  from  being  a  unit  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Jledical  College,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  time  is  yet  necessarily  ripe.  But  it  is  evident  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  the  (luestion  must  arise,  and  that  it  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  location  of  the  I'niversity.  Your 
Committee  finds  uimnimously  and  without  hesitation  that  Van- 
couver is  the  only  place  in  the  Province  at  all  suitable  for  the 
location  of  a  ^Medical  College. 

"In  support  of  our  position  we  would  point  out  that  Van- 
couver is  and  will  be  the  centre  of  the  mo.st  populous  district  of 
the  Province.  In  consequence  of  this  it  follows  that  in.jury  and 
disease  are  present  in  greater  cpiantity  and  variety  than  else- 
where. This  aggregation  of  'ills  of  the  flesh'.  constitMting.  in 
technical  language,  'clinical  material",  lies  at  the  very  foundations 
of  all  successfid  medical  teaching. 

"In  order  to  accommodate  the  sick  and  the  in.iured.  and  at 
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tlio  saiiif  tinit'  to  mak*-  the  cases  available  for  study  and  teaehing, 
larpe.  \vell-e(|uij)i)cd  and  modern  hospital  aeeonionidation  is  nec- 
essary. We  ffive  in  detail  the  capacity  of  Vancouver  and  Xew 
Westminster  in  this  respect: 

"The  Vancouver  General  Hospital,  with  '.ioO  beds  when  com- 
pleted. 

"St,  Paul's  lIosi>itai.  with  250  beds  when  completed. 

"St.   Luke's  IIosi)ital.  with  .'{<)  beds. 

"Royal  Columbian  Hospital,  Xew  Westmin.ster,  with  its  con- 
templated maximum  of  180  beds. 

"The  Public  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Xew  Westminster,  with 
accommodation  for  .loO  patients. 

"Private  in.stitutions,  mainlv  in  Vancouver,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  200  beds. 

"Large  centres  of  jjopulation  and  large  hospitals  re(iuire  the 
.servico  of  a  inimerous  body  of  medical  men,  among  whom  will 
prol)al)ly  l)e  fimiid  nuuiy  of  very  considerable  capacity,  attracted 
there  by  the  wealth  of  opi)ortunity.  In  the  event  of  the  founding 
of  a  ^ledical  College  near  such  centre  of  population  its  Faculty 
would  be  largely  drawn  from  the  surrounding  practitioners.  In 
Vancouver  and  Xew  Westminster  some  loO  medical  men  are  avail- 
able, which  number  is  con.stantly  increasing.  In  passing,  your 
Committee  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  V'an- 
couver  Medical  Association,  which  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
l)een  doing  excellent  work  in  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  otiier  fields 
of  medical  interest.  The  Society  has  a  mem])ership  of  120,  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  over  2000  volumes  hoiised  in  rooms  of  its  own, 
empl()ys  a  Librarian,  and  acts  generally  as  the  centre  of  the  med- 
ical life  of  the  cimimunity.  We  instance  this  as  showing  that 
the  habit  of  and  capacity  for  organized  work  is  here. 

"We  would  also  point  out  that,  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  in  Great  Britain,  influential  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
our  Association  has  been  offered  a  considerable  collection  of  sci- 
entific works  of  a  general  character,  hardly  suitable  for  a  spe- 
cialized Medical  Library,  b)it  of  very  great  value  in  that  of  a  gen- 
eral I'niversity. 

"The  situation  of  Vancouver  as  a  port  with  a  large  and  in- 
creasing sea-borne  traffic,  reaching  our  shores  from  many  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  climates,  brings  before  the  medical  men  of 
this  city  many  of  the  rarer  forms  of  disease.  This,  of  course,  is 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  both  teacher  and  taught,  and  might  in 
time  lead  to  the  special  study  of  these  affections  here. 

"Anatomy  can  only  be  taught  in  large  centres  of  population 
where  the  necessary  requirements  can  be  obtained,  and  this  par- 
ticular science  i.s  as  essential  to  the  <loctor  today  as  ever  it  was. 

"Our  contention  is  further  strengthened  by  the  necessity  for 
placing  a  Medical  College  where  it  can  be  used  by  the  greatest 
lunnber  at  the  least  expense.     It  is  obvious  that  large  cities  will 


supply  n  greater  proportion  of  ntiulents  than  more  thinly  settled 
districts,  and,  moreover,  those  eoniinj?  from  outside  can  be  more 
easily  accommodated  and  have  the  benefit  of  educational  facilities 
along  other  lines  brought  within  their  reach. 

"Finally,  your  Committee  would  point  out  the  necessity  of 
ha\ing  the  .Medical  College  situated  reasonably  near  the  Univer- 
sity (presuming  the  Cniversity  to  be  a  teaching  body).  INhich  of 
the  earlier  work  in  medicine,  such  as  Chemistry,  Hotany,  Zoology. 
Embryology,  etc.,  may  be  taken  more  advantageously  and  more 
economically  in  conjunction  with  the  general  scientific  course  of 
a  University  than  if  taught  by  separate  professors  in  a  Medical 
College.  OcnerHlly  speaking,  men  teaching  special  subjects  of 
this  sort  have  had  special  training,  are  brought  from  outside  and 
command  good  salaries.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  their  work 
should  carry  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible. 

"Thv^  summing  up  of  our  jiosition  is  this:  The  oidv  possible 
location  for  a  Medical  College  is  on  the  Lower  :\Iainl"and.  For 
the  earlier  years  of  the  course  a  position  contiguous  to  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  the  University  is  a  necessity  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  results,  and  it  is  desirable  to  break  up  the  course 
by  taking  the  final  years  in  a  distant  city.  This  brings  our  sup- 
port to  the  location  of  the  University  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  population  on  the  Lower  Mainland. 

"The  following  list  of  the  twenty  most  important  Medical 
Schools  in  the  United  States  shows  that  they  are  practically  all 
in  large  cities  and  departments  of  great  Universities: 


Nt. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

1.'). 
Ifi. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 


Schools  of  Medicine  of  the  United  States. 

Afirl  tna  iq  Diinttlti 


MtMrf- 


Jefferson    Medical   College. G86 


Medico-Chirurgfcpl  College  401 

Memphis    Hospital    Medical 
College    442 


Lont;    Lsland 
pltal   


Colit-ge     Hos- 


Lialtimore  Medical  College.. 30" 


t  liHrtBiit  il  SMM  MnrtltT 

hMTtMIt  if  MKItiM  It  -  MCI 

University  of  Louisville 475 

University  of  Chicago 562 

University  of  Pennsylvania .").^9 

.Northwestern    University .'iS? 

University  of  Illinois 476 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  475 

.Medical  College 44,-) 


Valparaiso  University 3S3 

University  of  .Michigan 378 

Tuffs  College 3,-,9 

Columbia   University 345 

.Johns-Hopkins   University 344 

University  of  Pitts  )urg 340 


University  of  Maryland 329 

St.  Louis  University 322 


"J.  :\1.  PEARSON.  M.  D.. 

■'Chaifiiiau  Committee  on  .Medical  (,'ollegc 
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8.— The  Oaie  of  the  Law  School. 

Purely  academic  study  of  law  has  always  been  found  inade- 
quate.  Very  few  Law  Soeieties-and  with  good  reason-will 
at  once  admit  a  man  to  the  Har.  even  though  graduated  in  law 
from  some  University.  The  combination  of  office  experience  and 
academic  course  of  study  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Legal  Pre 
fession.  the  best  form  of  legal  education.  The  facilities  for  a 
tully  equipped  office  experience  are  to  be  found  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  m  greater  numbers  in  large  than  in  small  centres  of 
population— in  fact,  they  may  be  considered  to  varj'  in  these  re- 
spects directly  with  the  population. 

On  the  Lower  Mainland  there  are  51  law  firms,  comprising 
ISo  lawyers,  while  on  Vancouver  Island  there  are  only  41  law 
tirms,  comprising  65  lawyers. 

B  •.■''uT, "'"*'. ?^'  '"-"^  students  in  the  whole  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  of  which  number  53  reside  and  study  in  Van- 
couver,  while  4  reside  and  studv  in  New  We.stminster 

There  remains  further  the  greater  po.ssibilities  for  obtaining 
skilled  lectures,  such  as  leading  Counsel  of  the  Province,  in  a 
large  than  in  a  small  centre  of  population,  a  most  important  item 
to  any  institution. 

From  a  material  point  of  view  the  fact  cannot  be  disregarded 
that  It  IS  highly  advantageous  to  the  student  at  law  to  become 
ac.liiainted  where  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  future  lie. 
IJiat  the  prospects  of  success  are  most  numerous  in  the  largest 
city  ot  the  Province  is  scarcely  open  to  question 

on  ^T!1^'-  t'"  ^H  ^i'J^o V'^*'  ^"'•'  '*  ™«->'  be  urged  that  the  pres- 
ence ot  the  Law  School  elsewhere  than  in  the  largest  centre  of 
population  would  deprive  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Legal 
I  r()fcssion  in  the  Province  of  Briti.sh  Columbia  of  the  services  of 
students  and  ent^ail  great  confusion  and  increased  expense  in  con- 
ne.-tion   with   office  work. 

.  ["  af  (lition  to  being  located  in  a  large  centre  of  nopulation. 
It  is  highb-  expedient  that  the  Law  School  of  the  Province  should 
be  located  in  the  same  place  as  the  other  departments  of  the  Pro- 
vincial (  niversity.  particularly  the  Facultv  of  Arts.  With  both 
Law  and  Arts  Faculties  located  in  the  same  city  it  will  be  possible 
tor  those  intending  to  enter  the  Legal  Profession  more  easilv  to 
combine  a  Law  and  Arts  course  of  study— by  no  means  an  incon- 
siderable b,,on  to  the  stu'Vnt  at  law.  Nor  are  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  nity  entirely  on  one  side;  it  can  not  be 
but  an  advantage  to  .stiulcnts  of  Arts  to  study  .some  of  the  broader 
studies  which  are  included  in  every  Law  Curriculum,  such  as 
Constitut.oiial  Law.  Roman  Law.  International  Law  and  Legal 
llistory.  There  remain  still  the  athletic  advantages  to  be  deriv^ed 
h\  ♦he  law  students  from  contact  with  the  I'niversity, 

In    the    United    States,    out     of    the    thirty  "  largest     Law 
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Schools  (ill  but  six  (Iff  (l.^ptirfriK'nts  of  tlic  ^rcfit.T  I'liivfrsitit's 
and  these  six  nr.-  all  situated  in  lartrc  cities. 

Finally,  steps  have  already  hcen  taken  hv  the  Marristers  and 
Students  at  l^aw  of  Mritish  Cohiniliia  towards  cstahlisliinj?  a  Law 
School  m  Vancouver,  and  from  time  to  time  l.'cdinj,'  Counsel  of 
the  city  have  voluntarily  delivered  occasional  lectures  to  the 
student  hody  in  this  city.  That  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
r.ejral  Profession  and  students  alotiy  these  lines  niav  he  more  fullv 
comprehend.'d.  a  .-opy  of  the  Petition  to  the  iJenciiers  in  this  he- 
halt  has  l)een  ai)pen(lcd  to  this  treatise. 

To  the  Benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Hritish  ("oliunhia: 
"PETITION  of  the  Sturlents-at-Law  and  Articl.d  ("|.-rks  of  Mrit- 
ish Coliimltia  to  the  Benchers  (.f  the  Law  Soeietv  of  Briti.sh 
Cohnnhia: 

"Gentlemen— The  Petition  of  the  undersijriied  Studeiits-at- 
Law  and  Articled  Clerks  iiiimhly  sheweth— 

"L  That  there  are  74  Stiidents-at-Law  and  Articled  Clerks 
now  in  the  Province  of  British  C()luiid)ia.  of  which  rA  reside  anrl 
study  in  the  Cities  of  Vancouver  and  Xew  Westminster,  and  of 
this  nnmlHT  ■)()  r.'side  and  study  in  Vancouver. 

"!'.  That  the  Vancouver  Law  Students'  Soeietv.  compo.sed 
of  the  Stiidents-at-Law  and  Articled  Clerks  of  Vancouver  and 
New  Westminster  has  put  itsel!'  on  record  as  heing  in  favor  of 
p<'titionin^r  your  honorable  selves  for  the  establishment  of  a  Law 
School  in  the  City  of  Vancouver. 

";i.  That  according'  to  a  statement  issued  bv  the  Seeretarv 
of  the  Law  Society  the  Students-at-Law  and  Articled  Clerks  of 
this  Province  between  the  .nst  of  Januarv,  lf)08.  and  tlie  Hist  of 
January.  19G9,  paid  into  the  I^aw  Society*  of  British  Columbia  as 
fees  for  preliminary  and  intermediate  examinations  H<U40  as  fees 
for  calls  and  admission  ,$3600.  making  a  total  of  ,$0040. 

"4.  That  there  is  now  no  provision  in  the  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  for  the  giving  of  lectures  on  legal  subjects  to  law 
students. 

"5.  That  your  petitioners  are  desirous  of  having  a  Law 
School  established  by  the  Law  Society  of  British  Columbia  in  the 
City  of  Vancouver,  having  a  resident  Dean  who  would  act  as 
Regi.strar  in  addition  to  arranging  a  .schedule  of  lectures. 

"6.  That  the  Law  Society  will  make  such  adequate  appro- 
priation for  the  salary  of  the  Dean  and  towards  the  remuneration 

.^J*"^^'"''''"'^  ''^  eircumst^inces  shall  warrant. 

"7.  That  under  the  an.spices  of  the  Law  School  at  least  six 
lecturers  should  be  secured,  to  be  suitablv  remunerated  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Law  Society,  and  that  the  students  should  be  af- 
torded  at  least  three  lectures  per  week  for  a  period  of  six  months 
m  tho  year  on  subject.^  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Law 
Society  for  intermediate  and  final  examination. 
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"8.  Tliiit  siirli  It'ctiiri's  should  lie  imidi-  coinpulsory  on 
StiKlciits-iit-liiiw  iiml  Ai'tii'Icd  Cli-rks  rcsitlinif  in  Viiiicouvcr  by 
siirli  int'iisiirc  iis  flic  Law  Society  !imy  approve. 

■'Si>,'iie(l  l)y  all  the  Law  Stn<leiits  on  the  Mainland  of  British 
Colnndiia," 

Till'  Law  Students  in  N'ictoria  refused  to  sijrn  hecanse  they 
felt  that  till'  location  of  the  Law  School  in  Vanconver  wcndd 
pi'cjndii'c  the  aiithoritii's  in  favor  <d'  locatinj;  the  Provincial  I'lii- 
versity  there  also. 

"To  the  Henchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Mrifish  Colninhia: 

"(ii'iitlciiicn  \Vc.  the  nndersijrned  Barristers  an,.  Sidieitors 
of  th(>  I'roviuce  !>(  Hrifish  Colninhia.  have  heen  informed  (d'  tlic 
Petition  to  the  IJciichers  id'  the  Law  Society  hy  the  Stn  lents-at- 
Law  and  .\rlicled  Clerks  askinjf  that  a  properly  or<,'ani/i d  Law 
Scho(d  he  estalilished  for  the  lietter  instrnction  of  thi'  stndents, 
and  are  ni'  the  opinion  that  smdi  an  institntion  woidd  he  of  ma- 
terial heiiefit  to  them  ill  their  preparation  and  training'  for  the 
Le)<al  IVofcssion.  and  trust  that  the  Benchers  will  favorably  con- 
sider the  petition  (d'  the  said  students. 

Signed  by  all  the  Barristers  and  Solicitors  (d'  British  Colnm- 
l)ia  to  whom  it  was  ixis.sible  to  present  the  petition,  with  the  ex- 
fe[)tion  of  4  out  (d'  the  4')  in  Victoria — that  is  to  say.  Itifi  prac- 
titioners. 

Dated  JLirch.  1!K)9. 

Law  Schools  of  the  United  States. 


tiirt  iTM  in  iMrtfun  '^ 

New  York  I.,aw  Scliool lOoO 


I  InwtBMt  il  nai  lihmlti 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

le. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 


Clilcago-went  Law  College    470 


Illinois  Kaw  College 311 


Boston    Y.    .M.    C.    A.    La-v 

School    27t) 


t'niversity  of  Michigan S.')G 

New  York  Tnlv>rslty 742 

Harvard  riiiversity r;S0 

Yale   Tniversity ijjo 

University  of  Minnesota (;02 

Georgetown   University :,2i\ 

University    of    Texas 388 

George  Washington  University  337 

Columbia  University   330 

University  of  Pennsylvania....  327 

Northwestern  University 322 

University  of  Chicago 303 

University  of  Virginia 290 

Boston  University 285 


University   of   Missouri 274 

St.  Lawrence  University 274 
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9.— The  College!  of  Applied  Science. 

(a)  Tilt'  School  i)f  Mines.  Within  fii<*y  (listiino-  for  a  Sat- 
nrday's  trip  \vc  havf  the  jtrcat  coiipcr  aiid  iroiij  mines 
of  tile  liritaniiia  Coiiipatiy,  on   Houi-  Soinut;  the  iiii- 

nit'iisc   iron  dt-po.sit.s.  as  wcli  a.s  tin jiptM-  ami  Kold 

mint's  tif  Ti'xaila  and  tin-  ofhi-r  islantis  of  thf  <iulf  of 
(ii'orjfia;  thf  fonl  mint's  of  Nanainm.  as  wfll  as  t)rt' 
deposits  now  ht'inf,'  devflopt'd  in  varions  localitifs  siioli 
as  those  at  the  head  tif  the  Lynn  and  Seynnmr  t-anytms. 
X'aritMls  >;i'eat  slnellel's  eonid  he  visited  on  tile  same 
trips.  This  is  the  headtpiarters  for  the  distrihntitm  of 
miniiif:  and  siiieltinn  etpiipmeiit  of  the  i'rovinee.  as 
Well  lis  ft)r  the  etimmereial  ami  ifoveniment  assaying. 
As  we  have  shown  in  i'art  .">  tif  this  seetitin.  prae- 
tieaily  every  p'tiltij^ieal  fi>rmatit)ri  in  the  I'rovinee  ean 
readily  he  studied  here.  It  is  very  dtnihtfnl  if  a  hetter 
eomhination  of  natural  ailvantanes  for  the  study  t>f 
mininj;  et)ultl  he  offeretl  hy  even  tiiir  famous  miiiinj; 
tlistriet  ill  the  HiMimiary  Ctuintry. 

(\>)  Kleetrieal  Ktij^ineeririK.  The  pt)wer  plants  t)f  the  Hrit- 
i.sh  Ctdunihia  Kleetrie  at  Ijake  Hunt/en  ami  ('o(|uitlam. 
and  that  of  the  Stave  Lake  Power  Company,  are  said 
tti  i)reseiit  as  jyreat  a  variety  t)f  i>rohleiiis  of  the  gener- 
ation of  eleetrieal  power  as  any  t)ther  plants  in  the 
worltl.  It  is  estimattd  that  there  are  eapahle  t»f  heinsr 
developed  within  reach  of  the  Cities  t)f  New  Westmin- 
ster and  Vancouver  at  least  .'iOO.OOO  htirse  |)t»wer, 
of  which  the  two  plants  just  mentioned  represent 
lOO.OOO.  This  is  the  headtpiarters  for  British  Colunibiii 
of  the  great  electrical  manufacturing  firms.  We  have 
ft)iind  in  tmr  Applied  Science  work  in  McOill  College, 
in  the  City  of  Vancouver,  that  the  representatives  tif 
these  firms  are  mtist  willing,  as  a  matter  of  husine.ss 
poliey.  to  make  etpiipment  and  data  available  for  the 
use  of  college  men.  All  the  problems  of  eleetrieal 
transmission  and  power  consuniptit)n  are  splendidly 
illustrated  in  this  locality. 
(c;  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  For  the  next  gen- 
eratitm.  at  the  very  least,  the  Lower  Mainlantl  t)f  Brit- 
ish Columbia  will  lie  a  veritable  cosnn)s  of  manufactur- 
ing and  constructive  engineering.  To  show  that  this  is 
a  reast)nable  statement  we  need  only  mentit)n — 

R.ailway  and  steamship  terminal  facilities  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Canadian  Xorthern,  Great  Xorth- 
ern,  Canrdian  Pacific  and  British  Columbia  Electric 
raihva\«. 

Harbor  improvements  and  docks  on  Burrard  Inlet, 
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the  N'l.rth  Arm  iitul  ^fHiti  Chii'mcl  ..f  the  FnisiT  Hiv.t. 
iiii.l  mon-  .'Hix-.-iiilly  Ih,.  t^itfiiiitir  nTlHiiiHti..n  pn.i.M'ts 
'•t  Kiilhf  Crt'ck. 

Hiiilwav  mill  city  ltri<lK<'s  ..vt-r  nil  tli.-  almvi'- 
iMi'ntioiit'd   WHfi'rs. 

Tin-  >fniiliii>r.  sfwat'*'  and  watfi-  supply  pnihlfiiis  for 
a  rapidly  yrowintr  mi'ftitpojis. 

I'lidcr  iiM.d.Tii  con.iitidiis  (.f  t.-clmiral  .Mlncatioti 
si.'ii  an  industrial  city  can  not  ionj?  remain  without  a 
iinical  Collcjrc. 

10.— The  Agricultural  College. 

The    best    American    thi.njfht    favors   a    development    of   the 
Ajrriciilfural  Collct'e  as  a  department  of  the  Cniversitv  W(.rk    as 

distin^Miished  tVom  the  airricultural  trade  scl Is  for  the  traininj? 

of  farmers.  The  work  ..f  the  ColL'tfe  should  he  the  training  of 
teachers  ot  a>,'ri..ulture  and  men  capable  of  experimentation,  and 
not  farmers,  as  the  En^ineerinf?  School  is  not  eallc.l  upon  to  train 
the  mechanics  in  our  factories.    In  this  respect  Dr.  Pritchett  says: 

"We  have  now  come,  as  it  seems  to  me.  to  a  point  where  the 

A|;ricultural  (  ol|,.>r pht  clearly  to  define  its  own  mi.ssion    That 

missi.m  .seems  to  me  to  he  the  work  of  a  true  collepe  with  its 
experts  and  experiment  stations  and  its  m.-ans  of  distribution 
Uie  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  clearly  admitted  that  such  a 
ollcfTc  can  contribnte  only  indirectly  to  trade  education.  Once 
nils  .s  .'<  ..!■  d  th>-  p!.,r..  „f  such  an  institution  be mes  distinct- 
ive and  cear.y  outlined,  and  under  such  a  conception  the  auric  I- 
tura  an.l  mechanical  colleges  should  hold  to  college  standards 
and  drop  .secondary  education  altogether." 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan.  President  of  L -land  Stanford.  Jr., 
iniversity.  of  California,  says  in  part: 

"Concentration  gives  .strength.  The  agrieulturali.st  needs 
the  vj-ork  in  languapo.  literature,  mathematics,  etc..  as  given  in 
tJie  I  niversity.  The  I'niversity  needs  the  .strengthening  presence 
of  agriculture  and  il.s  student.  A  University  means  a  place  for  all 
forms  ot  training.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
developed  to  the  very  highest  degree.  It  is,  however.  I  believe 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  agriculture,  or  medicine,  or  law  or 
engineering  can  be  effectively  taught  in  .schools  devoted  abso- 
fZl:'  ^"  the  single  subject,  away  from  Fniversities  and  awav 
from  each  other.     The  agricultural  work  .strengthens  the  rest  of 

Inf  Vi'^'t  • -1  ""''  '*"  ^I',"  Z^^"  '^^"^  ^^'  Agricultural  Depart- 
ent  nee,ls  to  draw  on  all  the  language  teaching,  mathematical 
teaching,  .science  and  other  teaching  which  is  eharacteri.stic  of 
the    University." 

What  we  would  covet  for  British  Cohimbia  would  he  ^n<-h  an 
agricultural  college  in  the  university,  having  as  its  preparatory 
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KchooU.  I'xperinH'iital  ati'l  riiod«'l  farms  in  different  sections  of 
the  I'rovince,  each  farm  having  its  agricultural  trade  school  for 
the  training  of  the  coming  farmers  of  its  community. 

We  claim  that  the  Lower  Mainland  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  any  other  part  of  the  Province  to  such  an  agrictU- 
tural  college  of  univcr8ity  calibre,  developed  as  a  department  of 
the  university. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  prcviouK  section  thfit  in,  and  tributary 
to  the  Lower  Mainland,  we  have  by  far  the  most  varied  and  ex- 
tensive farming  communities  of  the  Province.  The  bottom  delta 
hnds  of  the  Fraser  constitute  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets 
the  higher  lands  of  the  Valley  are  typical  of  the  whole  const  and 
islnrid  legion.  The  irrigated  fruit  In-ids  of  the  Similkameen  will 
be  within  easy  reach  when  the  lines  over  the  Hope  Mountains 
are  completed,  while  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  Copper  BVaser, 
Thompson  and  Okanagan  valleys  are  already  tributary  to  this 
district. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  the  location  is  close  to  the 
base  of  supplies,  not  only  for  provincial  but  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical .sources,  thus  giving  ample  opportunity  for  studying  in- 
ternational methods  of  packing,  marking,  and  the  general  han- 
dling and  marl  eting  of  commercial  products.  In  the  market 
work  there  is  most  "onvenient  access  t*)  commercial  and  local 
marketing  and  the  greatest  facility  for  the  studv  of  export  and 
import  problems.  On  the  subject  of  transportation  there  would 
be  a  great  diversity  of  opportunity  for  studying  steamboat  work 
in  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  trade,  electric  and  steam  rail- 
way work,  coastwise,  ocean  and  river  service,  carriers  for  large 
city  ,ind  open  markets,  etc. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advice  of  great  educators  in  the 
matter  of  the  place  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  university 
as  given  incidentally  in  Part  VII.  of  this  memorandum 


11. — School  of  Forestry. 

1.  The  whole  trend  of  professional  opinion  both  in  America 
and  Europe  is  in  favor  of  forestry  .schools  being  most  inti?nately 
a.ssociatcd  with  the  larger  universities.  l)()th  as  regards  location 
and  administration.  A  notable  example  of  this  trend  of  opinion 
IS  the  recent  removal  of  the  British  Forest  School  from  Cooper's 
Hill  to  Oxford,  where  it  has  become  a  Department  of  Oxford 
I  nivcrsity. 

Th(  ...ivuni,"'..  s  of  such  intimate  as.sociation  are  mutual.  The 
I'niversity  may  u  .-ide  in  a  way  rarely  possible  in  an  independent 
Forestry  School  .or  the  teaching  of  "the  matheinaf  V  cientific 
;m,\  nth.-r  n.->!i-t^(.hnieal  fuurscs.    On  the  oth.-r  haiui  .M.restrv 

School  may.  and  should,  adapt  many  of  its  technica.  and  .semi- 
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p„i„,  from  >vhi«h  to   '7*,.*  ,,:"'■  %hrfat  th.t  .  greater 
Kovi,...-.    Of  ev,.|,  «'«»<""''•';),    f,  I ',,",,  „„m«liate  vicinity 

variety  „f  <l«'<^^'>'ZriZ'J^^-^''^-  "■»'""«  "»»»""■=  " 
than  in  any  ottuT  poition  oi  uu  ..„,.„rsions 

almost  e,ulie»»  variety  oi  "ne-.l»y  t.eW  ''^    '     ™»;|„.„v,  remain 
;,    The  I.o,ver  M"'" -<'  ;»,';i'™  ^  <  "rib^ilion  M  forest 

i;r;a"L'';ron;;?Ju;rf'.  o.'     ..vinee,  M.  .ro  unsnr. 

passed  anywhere  in  the  whole  worUl.  .,,i,iti,,  in  this 

'        The  iunnediate  future  promises  -'''^j'^^^^ ,.'';'  industry. 
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PART  V. 


mik 


The  Influence  of  Location  Upon  the  Development  of  Other 

Universities. 


State  rniversitios  of  this 


(A)     From  the  ''xperietu't'  of  the 
Coiitiiu'iit  we  may  learn  : — 

(1)  Tliat  wliere  tlie  State  I'liiversity  was  orifjiiially  placed 
in  the  hirji^est  centre  ot  population  or  in  close  proximity  thereto, 
it  has  proved  a  success  and  has  (h'veloped  into  the  greatest  insti- 
tution of  its  state  in  point  of  att<>ndance  and  standiiif?.  There 
has  i)een  no  need  to  estahlish  other  state  colle<j;es  at  other  points. 
This  is  shown  hy  the  residts  in  sixteen  States  of  the  .American 
I'liion.  and  the  I'rovinces  of  Ontario  and  ^fanitoha  in  Caiuida. 

States  where  the  State  I'nivcrsity  was  placed  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  largest  centre  of  popidation: — 


tttiiiiut  il  SicNi  Ciilin 

Stanford  1686 

Bethany  8% 
ArH.  Coll.  1142 
St.  Olaf  497 
Wesleyan  (920) 

Shaw  Univ.  531 

Oklahoma  Coll.  611 

BriKham  Youn)?  Coll.  734 
Middlebury  228 
State  Coll.  660 
Concordia  911 
Baylor  979 


■_.i«ri.         MitlFial.     MtniaKi  CMiHtil  wilt  Ottir  Cillips 
MM  H  ton  ^  ^^  j,„  J,  j^  j,|„  j^^ 

Arizona  1885  No  others 

California  1869  Largest  (3452) 

Delaware  18.33  No  others 

Kansas  1864  (a) Only  large  Univ.  (2210) 

Michigan  1837  Only  large  Univ.  (4720) 

Minnesota  1851  Only  large  Univ.  (4667) 

Nebraska  1869  Only  large  Univ.  (3266) 

Nevada  1886  No  others 

North  Carolina  1789  Largest  (786) 

Oklahoma  (6)  (^|^890-92  Largest  636  (651) 

Utah  f850  °  ■'  Largest  (805) 

Vermont  1791        Largest  (537) 

Wash  ngton  1859        Largest  (1679) 

Wisconsin  18.38        Only  large  Univ.  (4521) 

Texas  1883        Only  large  Univ.  (1833) 

Wyoming  1886        No  others 

(a) — Not  including  Kansas  Agricultural  CoUppt'* 

(t)— Considered  by  Carnegie  Foundation  in  too  small  a  centre,  the'  close  to  Oklahoma  C" 

X.li. — District  of  Colunihia  has  three  large  colleges  all  ■ 
Washington  City. 

(2)  That  where  the  State  rniversities  were  originally  lo- 
cated at  a  coiisiderahle  distance  from  the  largest  centre  of  popu- 
lation there  have  very  frequently  sprung  up  in  those  centres 
previous  to  or  since  the  founding  of  the  State  Universities,  uni- 
versities which  in  standing  and  attendance  have  outdistanced  the 
State  Colleges.  This  has  heeii  the  case  in  nine  of  the  Cnited 
States. 

States  in  which  the  State  University  was  originally  placed 
away  from  centre  of  population,  and  where  the  centres  have  estab- 
lished more  flourishing  institutions : — 
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j^  liutiailtuti       titiif      Ittnri-  OdMr  Urp  Mlmi  it  .^      hum. 

"*"  Cillifi  FHri.        nci  IK  SUM  ""am 

Colorado  Boulder  1861    1,041    Denver  College,  Denver    1864    1324 

Georgia  Athens  1785       502    Atlanta  Bapt.  Atlanta  . .  1867 ) 

Atlanta  Univ.,  Atlanta  .  1867  I ,  „cq 
Georgia  Tech.  School  ..  1888  (^•'^^ 
Morris  Brown  College  . .  1885J 
Illinois  Urbana  1867    4,633    Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago  1892  6,360 

N.  W.  Univ..   Evanston  1851  4,283 
Armour  Inst,   of   Tech- 
nology, Chicago 1895      808 

Louis  Inst.,  Chicago  ...  1896  1,177 
Kentucky  Lexington  1865  645  Univ.  Louisville,  Louiiville  1837  988 
Louisiana  Baton  Rouge  1877  657  Tulane  Univ.,  New Orlran.  1845  1,087 
Ohio  Athens  1804    1,035    Univ.  Cincinnati,  Cinciniuiti  1874  1,394 

OhioStateUniv.,Columbui.  1870  1,351 
Rhode  Is.  Kingston  1892  284  Brown,  Univ.,  Providence  1764  993 
Tennessee       Knoxville        1794       887    Vanderbilt  University . .  1872      988 

Univ.  of  Nashville 1826  1,112 

Walden  University  ....  1866      843 
Fiske  Univ.,  Nashville..  1867      350 

Pennsylvania  State  College  1859    1,209    University  of  Penn 1755  4,126 

Temple  University 1888  1,648 

Cent.  High  School,  Phila.  1838  2,223 
Univ.cf  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg  1819  1,243 
(:{)  That  wlu-re  there  have  been  long:  established  universi- 
ties in  the  jrreatest  eentres  of  population  these  have  proved  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  and  the  state  has  felt 
no  need  to  estal)lish  an  institution  under  government  control.  Of 
this  we  have  five  examples  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Province 
of  Quebec  in  Canada. 

States  where  there  are  no  State  Universities,  but  others, 
mainly  in  large  centres,  have  proved  sufficient: — 

SUti  CtiilMnrtltT  SItntiM  tatiilFiari.    titntan 

Connecticut  Yale  New  Haven      1701  3,434 

Maryland  John  Hopkins  Baltimore  1867  731 

Massachusetts        Harvard  Cambridge        1638  3,918 

Boston  Boston  1869  1,244 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology    Boston  1861  1,462 

New  Hampshire    Dartmouth  Hanover  1769  1,233 

New  York  Columbia  New  York         1810  4,750 

College  of  N.  Y.  City  New  York        1854  4,611 

New  York  University  New  York         1831  3,695 

Polytechnic  Brooklyn  1854  1,364 

Cornell  Ithaca  1866  3,985 

(4)     That  where  the  State  rhiiversity  was  placed  away  from 

the  chief  centre  of  population  and  no  larger  and  more  important 

university  has  yet  sprung  up.  we  find — 

(a)  That  in  seven  out  of  twelve  cases  the  state  has  found  it 
advisable  to  establish  other  government  colleges  in  other  locations, 
thus  incurring  all  the  disadvantuges  of  decentralization. 

(b)  In  two  notable  cases.  Iowa  and  Missouri,  colleges  estab- 
lished in  the  chief  centre  of  population  later  than  the  foundation 
of  the  State  University,  have  had  a  very  rapid  growth  and 
reactu'd  ;i  high  standard. 
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Stiitrs   wlliTc   Stiitf 
itiotf  tVdiii  II  !     pre  i-cntn 

Ciill.'^'c   ||;|S  s|>IMIIItr   n|l, 

Nkm 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Iowa 


'iiivcrsit.v   wiis  plnced   in  ;i  sitiiatioti  n-- 
iil'  |><)i>iilatioii  iiiid  when-  no  nther  !iirf,'('r 


Dill  il  Find.    SltaofStitiValnrsliy 
1«20     Univ.  Alabama 
1871     Favetteville 
1889     M-,.scow 
1828     Kloominnton 
1847     Iowa  Citv 


Otliit  Stiti  Cilliiis  LicitlH 

Ala.  Polytechnic    Auburn 


Maine 
Orpjron  ((■) 
South  Dakota 
Virjrinia 
W.  "  '>(rinia 
Missouri  (b) 


18t).5  Orono 

187H  Eugene 

18H2  Vermillion 

1819  University 

1868  Morjrantoti 

18;{9  Columbia 


Purdue  Univ. 
Coll.  of  Apri.  & 
Mechanic  Arts 

Ajrri.  College 
School  of  M'lies 
Polytechnic  Inst. 


La  Fayette 

Ames 

Corvailis 
Rai)i{l  City 
Blacksbur^r 


Dm 

1872 


1802 

1858 

1870 
188t! 
1872 


Montana  has  three  State  Institutions  but  no  great  centre  of  f)opulation. 

(a)  Iowa— Drake  University  (Dcs  Mdinesl.  l.Th'J  students.  frnjniU-<l  ISSl. 
Iciwa  State  University.  2.  W7  students.  fir.;nded  1S47. 

Illustratintt  tenden.y  Ui  develop  a  Univcnsity  in  the  larKe  centre. 
(/))  Missouri-Ftate  University,  i  <<i\  students,  founded  lK:i:t. 
St.  I..iuis  University,  l.fl  >  students,  founded  IS:!2. 
Washiniftun  Univ<>rsity  (St.  T.ouis).  l.ur.x  students,  founded  1.-!."^). 
Christian  Bros.  Collet'e  (St.  Louis).  .'jtG  stui!ents.  fnundeil  Hni. 

Illustrated  the  sa-ne.     Situation  of  State  University  condemned  by  Dr.  I'ritchett. 
(c)   Ui  iversity  of  Oregon  has  its  Law  and  M         al  Department.s  in  Portland,  Ore  .  and  a  new 
independent  college  is  now  beintr  establi.    ed  in  that  city. 

l'>. — The  Knropciiii  rnivei'sitics. 

Kiifrianil  i)('rli;ii)s  the  most  consei'Viilivc  country  in  tiu^ 
world  in  the  (levelo))iiifnt  of  ('(lucdtional  systems.  The  spirit  of 
Oxford  and  Camhridtre  has  piiided  the  lite  of  Kn^laiid  for  cen- 
turies, Xevertiiele.ss.  in  response  to  the  imi)erative  demands  of 
modern  eon  itioiis.  the  newer  universities  are  hein":  established, 
not  in  en-  ronmeiits  similar  to  those  of  O.xford  and  CamhridKe,' 
but  actually  in  the  heart  of  large  industrial  centres  The  univer- 
sities of  l.ondon.  Livt>rpool.  .Maiiehe.ster.  Hirmingham.  Bristol  and 
Sheffield  have  already  a  greater  attendance  than  those  of  Oxford 
and  Camhridge,  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  iiiereasintr. 

In  Scotland,  all  the  large  universities  have  from  the  beginning 
been  in  the  centres  of  po])ulation.  and  they  have  long  been  in 
the  front  rank. 

:\Ioreover.  the  great  progressive  "Arbeit"  universities  of  Ger- 
many  are  those  established  in  the  large  cities  of  Berlin.  Leipzig, 
Munich  and  Dresden. 

The  universities  in  small  cities,  while.  i>erbaps.  retaining  their 
reputations  in  art  and  pure  sei(>iices.  are  not  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  develojiment  of  ({ermaii  national  life  like  the  sister  univer- 
sities of  the  greater  centres.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  France  and  Austria. 

If  the  theoretically  ideal  site  for  a  universitv  were  in  a  rural 
district  or  a  small  city,  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  students 
cannot  be  induced  t(»  attend  in.stitutions  so  located,  whereas  there 
is  never  any  lack  of  stude  its  at  universities  situated  in  or  near 
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lai-r,.  ciMitrcs.  iind  tlic  intliKMu-c  of  tlic  latter  is  correspondingly 
t,'reater.  \Vc  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  hold  true 
in  British  Cohunhia. 

(5  I)r  I'ritchett,  in  inaiiv  lylaees  in  his  reports,  earnestly 
reeoniniends  that  the  Iniversity  should  he  in  the  eentre  of  popu- 
lation e  e-.  ill  :^i-'l  annual  report  of  Carnefjie  Foundation,  page  8U. 

"Nothin"  has  been  more  striking  in  the  development  of  the 
State  I'uiversities  and  Colleges  than  the  general  laek  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  litting  environment  in  the  uphuihUng  and 
develop.nent  of  a  eollege  or  university.  Such  institutions  have 
oft.'ii  been  placed  b.v  the  vote  of  the  legislature  m  accordance 
with  geographical  or  political  ccuisideratuuis.  without  th-  slightest 
appreciation  .)f  the  fact  that  the  interests  not  only  of  education 
but  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State  were  being  sacrihced  In 
maiiv  cases  these  institutions  have  been  founded  m  little  villages 
near  the  t„.,)grai)hic  centre  of  the  state  without  regard  either 
to  the  ix.ssibilities  of  a  university  in  or  near  a  large  city,  or  to 
the  (luestioii  of  transportation  facilities.  For  example,  the  I  ni- 
versitv  of  :\Iissouri  and  the  Fnivrsity  of  Illinois,  lioth  in  great 
and  ricli  states,  are  in  villages,  and  so  situated  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  teach  them  from  many  parts  of  the  state,  hach  ot  them 
conducts  part  of  its  i)rofessi(Uial  instruction  in  a  distant  city.  It 
the  one  had  been  originallv  placed  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  other  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago,  the  interests 
of  education  and  of  the  public  would  have  been  served. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases  is  in  the  State  ot  (olo- 
rado  Denver,  the  chief  city  of  Col.u-ado.  is  also  its  caiutal  and 
the  centre  of  its  transportation  system.  Tt  was  the  one  olivious 
i)lace  in  which  the  State  I'liiversity  ought  to  have  been  situated, 
alike  in  the  interest  of  the  peojile  of  the  whole  State  and  of  educa- 
tion itself  Instead,  the  State  institution  was  split  into  three  parts, 
and  each  of  these  located  in  a  small  and  comparatively  inaccessible 

"On  the  other  hand,  some  states  have  dealt  with  wise  fore- 
thought   c(Uiceiitratiiig  their  efforts  into  the  devehipmcnt  of  one 
•M-eat    iiistitiili(ui   and   placed  this  in  a   c.Mitre  of  population  and 
transiiortation.     The    Fnivcrsity    of   Wisconsin    at    Madison,    the 
capital   of  the  State  and   a   city   of  refinement   and  beauty:    the 
Fnivcrsitv  of  California    at    Herkeh'v.   adjoining  San   Francisco: 
the  Fnivcrsitv  of  Minnesota  at  Mimieaiiolis.  are  examples  ot  such 
solutions.     It' is  worth  much  to  a  boy  fnmi  a  small  town  to  live 
duriu"  his  college   vears   in   touch    with   a   great   community  like 
San  Francisco  ov  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.    The  general  opportunities 
for  culture.  refineiiHMit  and   intercourse  with  men  are  far  better 
in  such  places,    In  the  long  run.  universities  in  isolated  towns  are 
ai)t  to  reach  limits  bevond   which  they  cannot   go.  and   in   many 
,..,^,.H  ;i,-c  <(.ni]>i']!ed  to'  conduct  p=>rt  of  their  work— for  example, 
the  itrofessioiial  schools  of  law  and  medicine— in  cities. 
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The  real  (iiicstioii  wliicli  a  State  should  solve  in  foumliiig  a 
university  or  a  eollej^e  is:  Where  may  the  institution  he  so  plaeetl 
as  to  seeure  the  hest  results  for  the  edueation  of  those  who  are 
to  attend  it  aiul  to  serve  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State.'  To  answer  sueh  a  (juestion  intellifrently, 
one  ou^'ht  to  eonsider  other  agencies  of  higher  edueation  in  the 
State,  the  advantages  of  location,  the  presence  of  a  large  and  cul- 
tured community,  the  ease  and  economy  of  transportation  for  the 
whole  population. 

I'agc  8.{. 
"Separated  from  the  dust  of  the  political  campaign  which 
has  .somewhat  ohscured  the  view  of  the  public,  the  hare  facts  are 
these:  The  Tniversify  of  Oklahoma  was  established  some  seven- 
teen years  ago  at  the  small  town  of  Norman  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Hailroad.  The  then  territiU'y  of  Oklahoma  followed  the  example 
of  nu>st  Western  States  and  unfortunately  placed  its  State  I'ni- 
versity  in  a  small  village  instead  of  a  centre  of  po])ulation  and 
transportation.  Like  most  state  institutions  of  its  region,  the 
I'niversity  has  grown  and  flourished.  Its  president  proved  an 
effective  otiiecr  and  at  the  time  tlie  Carnegie  Foundation  was 
established,  tile  Oklahoma  rniversity  was  the  oidy  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  South  whose  entraiU'C  re(|uirements  e(|ualled  those  of 
good  colleges  in  other  part.s  of  the  United  States. 

Page  SO. 
"The  regents  of  the  Oklahoma  Univrsity  have  it  in  their 
power  to  render  a  signal  service  to  education  and  to  their  State, 
.lust  north  of  Xonnan  is  Oklahoma  City,  a  centre  of  population 
and  transportation,  the  ol)viously  tit  site  ifor  their  State  University. 
If  the  governing  l)nard  of  the  University  of  (>klahoma  will  address 
themselves  seriously  and  energetically  to  the  problem  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  University  and  its  housing  in  suitable  quarters  in 
the  outskirts  nf  Oklahoma  City  on  a  i)lan  commensurate  with  the 
resources  of  this  great  new  State,  they  will  conft>r  lasting  honor 
on  themselves  and  earn  the  gratitucic  of  generations  yet  un])orn. 
Such  a  nioveim'ut  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  progressive  ^late. 
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PART  VI. 


Ill  favour  of  cciitrali/iiif?  ail  the  work  of  tin-  Provincial  Uni- 
vrrsity  we  advance  tlic  fojlowinij  ar<;ninciits :- - 

1.  Till-  frcticral  advantajjcs  to  students  where  all  depart- 
ments of  tile  I'niversity  are  centralized  may  he  hi-ietly  outlined 
as  follows :  — 

(a)  The  advaiita^'es  in  meetinj;  as  many  men  as  ]>ossil)le 
of  alert  minds  whose  interests  are  alon<r  lines  other  than  their 
own.  This  results  in  a  widened  outlook,  increased  mental  stimulus 
and  extended  sympathies. 

(1)1  Student  or^'ani/ations  and  activities  are  amonn  the  most 
important  factors  of  the  university  life.  These  can  be  rendered 
much  more  etTicient  and  of  jrreater  educational  value  in  proportion 
to  the  iiumhers  heloiiffintr  to  the  orfrani/ation. 

I  el  The  pliysical  trainin<r  of  students  has  of  late  years 
h.'come  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  university  curriculum. 
The  eipiijmieut  and  instruction  for  this  work  can  hardly  he  made 
eflKcieiit  in  separate  small  colleges. 

(d)  The  old  solidarity  in  student  life  has  heeii  destroyed 
hy  the  wideniiifT  of  the  curriculum  and  the  failure  of  the  dormitory 
system  in  the  j^reater  universities.  Inter-coUe^iate  sport  is  at 
present  the  one  unifyiufj  factor  in  student  life.  This  unity  of 
student  life  in  the  Provincial  I'liiversity  would  he  lost  if  the 
colU'ffes  were  eslahlished  in  dift'erent  localities.  In  this  n^spect 
President  .\icliols  of  Dartmouth  I'niversity  says:  "Intercollegiate 
sports  do  more  to  unite  the  whole  college  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
solidarity  than  any  other  nnderfrraduate  activity,  and  thus  serve 
a  worthy  purpose.  ]\Ioreover,  the  lessons  of  sport  are  lessons 
of  life,  ami  it  is  the  moral  worth  rather  than  the  physical  benefit 
of  athletics  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  from  student  life." 

((')  Greater  opportunities  for  combined  courses  are  offered 
to  students  in  a  centralized  university. 

2.  Needless  du])licatioii  of  course  is  avoided  by  centralization 
since  many  courses  are  taken  in  common  by  students  attending 
colleges  of  Arts.  Api)lied  Science.  Law.  .^Iedicine,  Agriculture 
and  Theology. 

:{.  The  centralized  university  could  command  a  better  staff, 
because — 

(a)  Greater  inducements  could  be  offered  to  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  the  various  departments. 

(b)  Larger  das.ses.  in  the  purely  lecture  courses  at  any 
rate,  uiean  a  smaller  proportion  of  professors  t.>  students,  and 
then^fore,  less  waste  of  funds. 
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4.  Availal)le  funds  bcitiR  the  saiiif,  tluTo  would  be  better 
•'(juipnu'iit  iu  tho  ccntralizr  1  university  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  duplication  which  nil  <t  nc>"ssarily  occur  in  separated  col- 
leges. It  would  be  impossible  to  provide  funds  to  etticiently  equip 
those  colleges  which  must  be  established  in  the  near  future. 

").  The  separation  of  state  colleges  means  harmful  rivalry 
for — 

(a)  Competition  for  students  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  lowering 
of  standards  of  work. 

(b)  When  colleges  are  separated,  political  interests  are  likely 
to  control  the  distribution  of  funds. 

6.  The  relative  advantages  of  centralization  are  now  so 
clearly  recognized  that  many  colleges  in  America  are  being  re- 
moved to  their  i-i'sj>ective  state  universities. 

7.  As  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  argument  being  advanced 
that  the  Lower  .Mainland  is  alreavly  eipiipped  with  the  nucleus 
of  a  University  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  that  this  would  act 
to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  Provincial  I'niversity  if  established 
there,  we  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  a  resoluti(Ui  of 
the  Royal  [iistitution.  This  resolution  practically  guarantees  that 
there  will  not  be  two  rival   institutions  in  the   Lower  Mainland. 

Resolution  passed  l)y  th(>  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  of  British  Columbia  at  a  meeting  held  Mav 
14th,  lf)(t!): 

"Resolved,  that  should  Vancouver  or  the  imme(liat(>  vicinity 
of  Vane(tuver  be  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Provincial  I'liivcrsity. 
this  Hoard  is  ])repared  to  hand  over  the  work  now  being  carried 
on  in  McGill  Cniversity  College  by  the  Royal  In.stitutioi  to  the 
Board   of  the   Provincial    rniversity." 

f<.  Our  arguments  against  any  establishment  of  diflTereiit  col- 
leges of  the  I'niversity  in  different  sections  of  the  Province  are 
I)racticaliy  summed  u])  by  Dr.  Pritchett  in  the  :kd  annual  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  ;)age  SO; 

"For  exanii)le,  the  locations  of  the  State  rniversity  and  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  have  in  too  many  cases  been 
determined  u])i>n  political  or  local  considerations.  In  some  cases 
one  section  of  the  State  has  been  given  the  State  Fniversity.  an- 
other the  State  College,  and  in  some  States,  like  Michigan  and 
Colorado,  three  State  Colleges  have  been  formed — the  State  Cni- 
versity.  the  ^Uate  School  of  Mines,  and  the  ColK  ie  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  These  divi-ioiis  have  .'arely  b?en  justified, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  they  have  led  to  political  wire-])ulling  in 
Wit-  licgi^lnturi'  in  whieh  the  Slate  University  in  one  i)art  of  the 
State  is  played  against  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  Mining 
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School  in  aiiothor  part  of  tlic  State  in  the  st'tMirinj?  of  appropria- 
tions. Not  only  is  this  true,  hut  duplications  of  work  foilow 
with  endless  rivalries.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the.se  ca.ses 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fcitjite  of  Iowa,  where  the  State  University 
and  the  State  Collcf^e  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
have  each  built  up  large  engineering  departments.  The  State  of 
Iowa  is  at  the  present  time  supporting  two  competing  Schools  of 
Kngineering.  Not  content  with  this,  the  State  Normal  School 
has  been  allowed  to  start  an  undergraduate  coll<-ge  and  to  confer 

academic  degrees.     On   the  thi iustitutiiuis  the   State  of  Iowa 

<'X|)ciuled  in  the  vear  l!)07-8,  $l,inr),7.')4." 
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I'AHT  VII. 


The  Opinion  of  Leadingf  Educationalistg. 

rpiiM  the  (|iifstiuii  of  tlif  advisuliility  ut'  locatiiijr  a  I'mviiicial 
I'liivcrsity  ill  tlic  vicinity  of  the  cliicf  centre  nf  iiopiilatioii  in  the 
PriiviiH'c.  we  sdwjflit  the  advice  of  tlie  Presi  uts  and  heads  of 
faculties  of  tile  leading  I'niversities  in  the  I  riited  States.  Dr. 
I'ritcliett.  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  prominent 
( 'aii.idian  educationalists. 

We  have  received  rei>lies  from  almost  all  those  to  whom  letters 
were  si'ut.  and  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  I'ritchctt  and  the  Caini- 
(lian  Iniversity  i'residetits.  all  have  favoured  us  with  their  opin- 
ions. Till'  former  naturally  felt  that  he  could  not  e.\|>re.ss  any 
opinion  except  at  the  invitation  of  the  .Minister  of  Kdiieatioii.  who 
had  already  asked  him  to  serve  on  the  ("ommission.  It  can  readily 
he  seen  that  the  latter  miirlit  lie  considered  as  interested  jiarties 
and  so  do  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  in  any  way  upon  the 
(piestion. 

In  the  words  of  {'resident  Hall  of  Clark  Pniversity,  a|ip<'firinR 
in  till'  I'liivcrsity  .Magazine  of  .\pril.  1!H(»,  "it  is  ditlicult  to  get 
an  unliiased  opinion  concernin^r  the  relative  merits  of  a  rural 
ami  an  iirhiin  site  for  a  university  from  the  heads  of  r-oUcffcs, 
hecaiLse  they  are  committed  hy  the  situation  of  their  own  institu- 
tions and  make  special  [)leas  defendinp  their  status  (pio." 

Still  we  cannot  hut  he  struck  with  the  fact  that  all  those 
who  favoured  the  committee  with  their  views,  whether  their 
institutions  are  situated  in  lartre  or  small  centres,  are  agreed  iu 
recommeiidiiiyr  the  vicinity  of  the  lart,'est  centre  of  population 
as  the  most  advantajreous  site  for  a  Provincial  I'liiversity.  and 
are  also  unanimous  in  advocatiiu'  the  coiii-entriition  of  all  the 
I'liivcrsity  departments,  ineliidint,'  the  Collejre  of  Affriculture, 
nj)on  one  site. 

We  append  a  copy  of  the  letter  addres.sed  to  these  education- 
alists and  a  literal  copy  of  their  replies. 

Dear  Sir. — ■ 

The  ("ommission  recently  api)oiiited  hy  the  Provincial  (Joverii- 
ineiit  of  British  ('oluml)ia  to  select  a  location  for  the  Provincial 
riiiv(Tsity  will  meet  during  the  jireseiit  month. 

In  preseiiting  to  this  Commission  the  claims  of  the  Lower 
.Mainland  and  its  various  locations  we  di  sire  to  ohtaiii  your  opin- 
ions ui)on  the  following  rpiestions: 

(1)  Whether  the  Provincial  University  should  be  situated 
immediately  in  the  centre  of  population  of  the  Province? 

(2)  Whether  the  Provincial  I'liivcrsity  should  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  centre  of  |)opuIalion  and  iiow  far  ilistaiit  from 
the  latter? 
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ICC 

iiiil  Atrriciiltiiri'  slmiilil  lie  mi  the  siiinc  site  iis  tl.  •  cuilci^'cs  nf 
.\i'*s  iiiid   i'lirc  Sciences  .' 

i4i        Whetllel-    Mill    wmild    lllfllie    iill    cXce|itiii||    ill    tllc    case    of 
Jlliy   iille  ul'  these   cnijetrcs   ils   (list  i  ll>,'llisllC(l    rnnil    the    I'est  .' 

r>\    t'iivurintr  iis   with   ymir  views  i>ii   these  i|uestiii!is.   iiiiii   ;i 
lirief  stiiteinciit  III'  viiiir  I'l-asiiiis  tlieret'ur.  ymi  will  iln  iis  ji  jjreat 

sci'viec    ill    iissistilltr    the    |ire|iii  I'ilt  ii  ill    lit'    the    cjailiis    III'    the    Liiwer 

Maiiilaiiil  aiiii  the  sclectimi  ul'  sites  siiitalile  till'  the  rroviiicial 
I 'iii\ ei'sit  \ ,  lla\e  villi  aii>  iilijcct inn  til  iiiir  tisiiiir  vmir  name  |iiili- 
liclv  it'  we  shiiiihl  ijesii'i'  til  i|iitite  yiiiii'  ii|iiniiiiis  in  sii|i|Hirt  111'  (iiir 
jiiisit inn  ' 

We  will  ill  I  lie  trreat  ly  iililiircil  til  hear  frmii  \  mi  at  \  nin'  earliest 

eiin\eniei|ee 

Yinii's  very  sincerely. 

J.  (I,   DAVIDSON. 

(ielielal    Secfetal'X     liiiwel'    .Mailllailil    I 'llivcrsit  \    ( 'iillllllittec. 


.My  Dear  Si-. 

In  reply  to  .\oiir  letter  of  May  l^Jlli.  1  would  say  that  in  my 
.judjrmcnt  it  would  lie  liest  that  the  Provincial  I'liiversity.  for 
which  a  ("oiiimission  is  now  seekiti);  the  liest  location,  should  he 
situated  as  nearly  as  iiia,\'  lie  at  the  center  of  the  |io|iula1ion  of 
the  Province. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me.  however,  that  it  should  lie  built  in 
immediate  eoiiiiectioii  with  a  hirm'  center  of  po|)ulation.  It  would 
he  best,  ill  my  .jiid<rment.  that  it  should  he  some  ten  or  twtdvc 
miles  awiiy  from  such  a  center,  in  order  that  it  mifjlit  have  an 
iudepeiidciit  life  of  its  own. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  colleires  of  Law.  Medicine, 
Apjilied  Sciences,  and  Afrriciiltiire.  should  he  on  the  same  sitt*  as 
the  collepes  of  Arts  and  Pure  Sciences.  Otherwise  they  are  not 
dominated  hy  a  common  university  atiiios|)here  and  s]>irit. 

If  any  exception  should  he  made,  it  would  he  the  Collctrt'  of 
^ledicine.  heeaiise  of  the  necessity  of  having  it  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  larije  hos])itals.  hut  I  believe  that  with  projier 
methods  of  trans|)ortation  evi'ii  this  se|)aration  would  not  be  neccs- 
sar.\'.  and  it  is  certainly  most  undesirable. 

Hoping  that  these  brictly  expressed  opinions  will  be  ..f  service 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW   WILSoX. 

President  Princeton  I'niversit.v,  Princeton,  X.  J. 
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Dciir  Sir. 

In  reply  to  your  litter  of  May  !tth.  I  will  state; 
■J.     In  the  mutter  of  loention  the  Imltinee  of  lulvimtage  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  lar>?e  eity. 

;t.      The   Anierieiill   experience    is  a   decisive  one    .11    faviiur  of 
the  iitiion  of  all  parts  of  the  university  at  one  place, 
\'erv  trnlv  voiirs, 

W.M.  L.  MHYAN, 
President   Indiana   l'niversit\,   Hlooniititfton. 

Note      I'opniation.  ('.HOO;  remote  from  larye  centres  of  popu- 
lation. .1.  (i.  I>. 


Dear  Sir.  — 

I  <lo  not  feel  like  otTeriii^f  posit i\i'  advice  in  the  matter  of 
the  location  of  the  Provincial  I'niversity  since  my  fiM'lin^,'  is  that 
there  can  he  no  fixed  rides  or  princi|)lcs  )jrovernin>r  snch  a  matter, 
hut  that  the  decision  must  he  jroveiiicd  lar^<'lv  hy  circnmstani'es 
anil  conditions  which  are  local. 

(ienerally  siieaUinj:.  the  location  of  a  stale  iiistitiiti(Ui  should 
he  made  with  lar^'e  reference  to  the  future,  particularly  in  a 
country  where  so  very  ureat  fiituri'  develojunents  are  to  he  ex- 
pected. Tlie  institution  should  he  i  asily  accessihic  from  all  parts 
of  the  Province.  It  should  he  in  or  near  the  centre  of  population 
where  it  may  have  the  henetit  of  the  ai|\  autancs  which  arc  to  he 
found  in  such  centn's.  This  is  i>artiiiilai'i>  true  of  |)ror.  ssional 
schools. 

I  think  also  that  there  is  an  ;id\  linlaire  on  the  side  (d'  com- 
liinin(.r  all  departments  oi'  the  riiivcrsit\  jt  one  place,  although 
it  is  true  in  some  of  our  >tates  that  the  icpartiiients  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  have  heen  separated  \\  ithmit  ictrilili'i  !  ti'  either.  In 
estahlishinir  a  new  institution  I  am  n  iavnr  ol  liriiiirini;  all  de- 
partments to  one  place.  It  is  si',iree!\  ra*  !  -ahie  t"  hrinir  all  of 
these  departments  on  t'  .mic  site  utiles-  voii  ^ir*-  w  nt;  to  jylace 
the  entire  institution  in  the  sulmrljs  '<{  y.iii'    'it 

The  Asrrieultural  School  must  of  "•••  '--i  ha  e  lar?e  areas 
of  land  accessihic,  hut  this  led  no!  •  iRrm"-u;i1c  y  ad.jaceid  to 
the  class  rooms  and  laiioratu    cs.  w  Li'-t"     r  ii:]t\  he  in  close 

contact  with  other  similar  '  '•.■hc-m-v     i  tic  lii  '     •vsrv 

One  tiling'  to  he  ;\\  "n  •!.  •■■  -'ttts  1"  it»'  -  '"•■  sci/r'  iration 
of  aii\'  one  depai'tment  n.  lu"-  ■  <•  iiK>-  .h  -•^'  !>!!is  fr«im  all  the 
others.  A  decided  Iieuetit  -itn  tii-  !  niver-ri*  rs-Hiii/.atioii  i>^  the 
contact  whii'h  stmh-'it--  in  *•!<•  lii^, "'■■•-'  iiepj!-^T':,^nt^  ivili  iiave  with 
the  entire  rnivcrsity  mk';  T"  -  ■  inzM'  u>  ►-  Mcc^-rvec 
Very  truly  "      ir-. 

Preside         'iirue    l'ii".er>-"         .a'lV'    !e.  Flidiiilia. 
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Di'iir  Sir, 

YiMir  t'liviir  i>t'  tilt'  !ttli  iii>.t  in  ri'i'fivcd.  In  iiiiswt'r  to  your 
i|ii(>sti<>iis  I  sliduld  say  : 

1.  It  sct-ms  to  nil'  iji'siraliii'  for  the  rroviiicinl  rniviTsity  tn 
Ix'  sitmitcil  at  or  iii'iir  tlit-  niftropoliM  nl'  the  I'nivincc.  That  winikl 
strin  ti)  nil'  fi)  answer  also  the  second  (|uestion. 

•  i.  It  wonM  seem  to  lie  advisable  for  the  other  colleges  to 
he  ill  imnie<liate  eoniieetion  with  the  I'niversity. 

I.  I  can  see  no  reason  t"or  any  exeeptioii  apiilyiii^  to  any 
of  tlieiii.  Of  course,  the  ajrrienlt iiriil  I'olh't'e  woui<l  need  to  have 
its  fai'iii  not  Very  far  away. 

of  eourse  I  have  no  ohjeetion  to  yoiir  iisiiij,'  ni.v  opinion  if 
_\  on  eai'i'  to  do  so. 

\'er\    tnih    \  onr'^. 

MAUHV   PKATT  .II'DSOX. 
President   of  I'niversitv  of  ChieaKi. 


My   Dear  Sir, 

I  have  yoiir  letter  of  the  seventh.  I  enniiot  jiidn''  fis  t'»  the 
Ideation  of  your  I'roviiieiai  I'liiversity  as  I  am  not  well  enough 
aei|iiainted  with  eonditions  in  Uritish  Coliimhia;  hut  I  ean  aiiswtT 
the  three  last  ipiestioiis  in  ^,'eni'ral  ti'riiis. 

(Question  2.  .\  large  university  nIiouM  ■•ertaiiilv-  he  jilaeed  in 
the  neijjhliorhuod  of  a  large  i'it>'.  if  possible  not  more  than  ten 
miles  distant.  This  is  necessary  in  order  ti  keep  your  professors 
alive;  (iff  in  the  eoiiiitry  they  are  likely  to  hibernati'.  they  go  to 
seed.  They  ought  to  be  near  enough  to  a  city  to  get  thi'  tlllsh  of 
its    life. 

(Question  ^!.  .Most  assiiredl,\'  slmuld  the  Colleges  of  Law.  Medi- 
eiiie.  .\p()lied  Science,  and  Atrriciilt lire  be  oil  the  same  site  as  the 
colleges  of  ,\rts  and  I'ure  Sciences. 

(Question  4.  1  wciiild  make  im  I'xceptioii.  We  ha\e  made  in 
the  {'.  .->  amiile  ex[ierimeiitation  with  the  separati'  location  of  the 
Agi  i.-i,.tural  College,  and  find  it  is  a  misiake.  Our  strongest 
agricu'liiial  colleges  have  been  those  that  are  entirely  amalga- 
mated with  the  State  I'liiversity  :  for  instance,  those  at  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois.  .Minnesota,  and  Missouri.  The  experieiu'e  of  the 
States  which  have  estalilished  separate  colleges  is  a  warning. 
\'erv  sincerelv  \inirs. 

HEXJ.  I.  WIIKKLEH. 
President   I'liiversitv  of  California. 


:\Iv    Dear  Sir. 


i  1 


i.ne  vour  icrTfi'  ui  M,i\  ;i.  .rmi  aii>w<r  your  iiiijiiirio  \s  irn 
some   hesitation   since   the  answers  might    iii'cd   moditieation   if  I 
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knew 
T  say. 


i)f  the  local  conditions.     You  are 


at  lilx-rtv  to  (iiiotc  what 


1.     It  is  wisi 


to  pla 


I'rovincia 


1  I'nivcrsitv  not  ncccssar 


ilv 


in  tilt'  pcot 
intliicncf 
all  ])arts  o 


rapliical  middle  of  a  provnuM 


but  "at   the  center  of 


especially  if  this  is  a  point  conveiiu 


■ntlv  reached  from 


f  the  territory  served.     Many  ( 


)f  the  state  universities 


the  I'nited  States  we 


loeated  as  iiear  as  possible  to  a  iH'O 


jjraphical  centre,  but   in  some  case; 


this  point  has  proved  to  be 


ditticult  to  reach 

2.     The    Provincial    I'lnversi 


tv   should,    in  my  opinion,  be   in 


the  vicinity  of  a  larjre  <•< 


tre  of  population— near  the  ni< 


tropol 


IS. 


iidess  this  is  a 
far  eiiou^'h 


ireadv  etpiipped  with  a  univ 


ei 


sitv.     It  shoidd  be 


from  th..-  centre  of  the  .-ity  to  allow  a  large  .ampuS; 

that  tlH'  amount  of  land  needed  will  be  ^rreatl.v 

iliould  be  allowed   for  with   great 


and  the  danger  is 
under-estimated.      P^xpansion   s 


liberality,  and  provisioi 


II    s 


ihould  be  made  not  only  for  many  o 


du- 


ea 


tional'  buiblings.  but   for  play-grom 


Is.   athletic   grounds,   a 


III 


I 


for  dormitory  systems 


s[>a 

distant,  however. 

nor  so  distant  that  it  may  nt 


The   iiniversi 


tv  should   not  be  so 


tliat'it  will  be  ditificnlt  (.f  access  by  street  cars. 
,t  touch  the  life  of  the  city  and  eom- 


mand  its  interest  as  a  local  enterprise 


;{.     The   Colleges 


should   be   on 
Sciences. 


th( 


same 


f  Law.  Applied  Science,  and  Agriculture 
site  as  the  Colleges  of  Arts   and   Tare 


4.     It  will  be  an  a 


ilvantage  if  at  least  two  yea 


rs  of  the  Col- 


)V1 


ided'for  at   the  same  i)lace.     The 


lese  of  .Medicine  can   be  proM.i<-..   i".    ---      .      .,    ,    ,. 

c  h.ieal  work  of  the  College  of  Me.licne  nu.st  -  j--  f  j*  ^^ 
in  th.-  heart  of  the  .-ity  where  material  may  be  obtained  and  in 
close  ])roxiniitv  to  hospitals. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^    ^^,    ^^^^^^^ 

Pr.'si.leiit  Northwestern  Cniversity.  Evanston  and  Chicago. 

Dear  Professor  Davidson.— 

In  answer  to  vour  .p.estions  I  should  have  said  that  the  I  ro- 
vincnd  rniversity-had  bitter  not  be  situated-exc.M>^  ^Ithi;/'"  v 
oal  school -in  a  large  city,  but  in  its  vicnity.  ''' '^.l^'*'  "/J.^^; 
access  therefrom.  It  would  be  also  my  opuuon  thHt-save  or 
?,.  Colle.-e  of  Medi.Mne.  which  must  be  in  the  e.«sest  poss  ble 
'  u  ■l-llm  with  the  hospital-the  Colleges  of  J--  ^p,''  jd 
Seience  and  Agriculture,  had  better  be  ''".  * '^«"Xi  nv  v  . 
Colleges  of  Art  and  Pure  Seience.  T  think  in  tins  ^^t^^  ^<n^ 
build  up  a  university  community  with  a  larger  and  more  u.flu- 
eiitiiil  life. 

Yours  very  truly,  ,  .    .^   ,  ,^,,rT-T  r 

A.   LA^VRE^(  E   LOWELL. 
President    Harvard    I'liiversity. 
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My  Dear  Doctor  Davidson. — 

President  Ilciirv  Cluirchill  Kinji  is  absent   in  .Jai)an.  giving 

stitiitions  in  that  Knipire.  and 


some  lectures  l)efore  educational  ii 


to  nu'.  as 


Chairman  of  tlu'   Kxecutive  Comnii 


ttee  in  his  absence, 


vour  U'tter  lias  been  referred  for  rei)lv.  , 

For  colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  presence  of  provincial 
courts  and  hospitals,  with  a  considerable  number  of  cases  for 
observation,  seems  indispensable.  In  both  of  these  colleges,  also, 
the   custom   which    prevails   of   using  specialists   for   lectures 


on 


specialities  would   seem 


„i„,  ,„.,.„,,    to   point   to   the    importance   of   locating 

the  Provincial   rniversity  in  a  large  centre  of  population.     For 

the   same    reason. 

located    within    easy    access    of    large    n 

men 

cation  of  the  pri 


the    School    of    Applied    Science    needs    to    be 

,^,,    „,, ly   access    of    large    manufacturing   establish- 

ts  that  tlie  students  may  have  at  first  hand  the  actual  appli- 
,..,,on  of  the  principles  they  are  studying.     All  these  considera- 
tions seem  to  point,  in  my  .iudgmeiit,  to  the  importance  of  locating 
the   Provincial    I'niversity   in   the   vicinity   of  a   large   centre   of 
ilation.  near  enough  so  that  such  specialists  as  I  have  indi- 

(1  such  trips  as  are  called 


flSl 


Iv  reach  the  I'liiversity  an 


pop 

eati'd  can 

for  ill  the  School  of  Api)lied  Science  may 

interfering  with  the  (laily  worl 


be  readilv  made  without 


On  the 


ther  hand,   the  College  of   Agriculture   needs  to   be 


located  in  an  agricultural  region 


where  experimental  farms,  build- 


tc.  can  be  had  without  taking  land  of  great 

ie  should  also   be  lo- 


ings  for  the  dairv 

value  for  building  jjurposcs.     Such  a   colle< 

eated.  it  seems  to  me.  to  show  the   possibilities  of  land  which   is 


about  the  average  land  in  the  Proviiic 


If  tl 


le  CO 


llesre  is  located 


upon  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  i'royince  i 
practicable  for  the  .small  farms  in  regions  o 


ts  results  will  not  be 
f  less  desirable  land. 


If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  .sei)arati()ii  of  any  one 


college  from  the  oth<'rs. 
presents  the  special  case. 


1  should  sav  the  College  of  Agrii-iilture 


I  am.  Sir. 


Sin<'erely  yours. 

"  AZARIAH  S.   ROOT. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Oberlin  College 


<)l 


)erlin 


Oh 


Dear  Sir.^ 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  several  times  recently  visited 
Vancouver  and  the  neighboring  region,  anil  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  university  ]U'oblem. 

I  wiuild  say  that  the  best  location  for  the  Provincial  Cniver- 
sity  would  be  at  some  beautiful  and  desirable  spot,  sutliciently 
populous  to  enal>le  profes.sors  to  live  comfortably,  but  at  a  dis- 
t;iticc  of  ttii  to  tweiity  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city.     I  have 
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been  very  greatlv  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  location  of 
this  institution,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
iust  far  enough  so  that  the  student  body  will  reside  about  the 
university,  and  be  disconnected  during  the  term  time  from  the 
social  and  other  distractions  of  the  city  itself. 

Hroadly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  the  best  possible  place 
for  a  uniyersity  of  the  type  of  yours  is  at  a  distance  of  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  from  the  largest  available  centre  of  population.  1 
should  say  that  it  is  decidedly  better  that  the  professional  col- 
leges should  be  at  the  same  place,  as  near  as  may  be.  The  iJepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  render  it  necessary  to  have  suitable 
farms  Possibly  these  cannot  be  obtained  near  Vancouver,  but  it 
so  it  would  be  well  to  locate  the  entire  institution  at  a  point 
accessible  to  these  farms.  Law  and  Applied  Sciences  can  be  han- 
dled better  than  in  the  citv.  If  you  can  have  an  adequate  hospital 
built  on  the  universitv  grounds,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  tne 
city  then  medicine  could  be  taught  there  to  advantage.  Other- 
wise the  clinical  work  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  city.  At  Stan- 
ford we  have  arranged  to  give  a  year  and  a  halt;  that  is. 
physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  phamacology  and  anatomy 
on'  the  uniyersity  grounds,  and  its  remaining  two  and  one-halt 
years  of  clinical  work  in  the  city. 

Concentration  strengthens  all  these  departments.  The  nearer 
together  they  are.  and  th.'  more  the  spirit  of  the  one  permeates 
the  others,  the  better  for  all  concerned ;  and  it  is  certainly  better, 
in  your  beautiful  coiuitry.  to  give  ample  elbow  room  and  place 
the'  university  at  some  point  not  too  near  the  city,  but  where  a 
local  village  'might  grow  up.  There  are  many  attractive  places 
about  Vancouver  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  suitable,  and  I 
shall  look  with  great  interest  for  the  development  of  your  insti- 
tution. .,.,..  n   c  i.  A 

I  may  sav  again  that,  with  all  the  jxissibilities  of  torest  ct 
gardens  which  you  have  at  Vancouver,  it  would  be  a  very  g  it 
mistake  to  crowd  the  university  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  for 
instance  has  been  done  at  Liverpool,  where  there  is  not  even  a 
snear  of  green  grass  on  the  university  grounds. 

You  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  connection  with 
what  I  have  said. 

Very  truly  vours. 

DAVID  STARR   JORDAN. 
President  Leland  Stanford  .Junior  Pniversity. 


My   Dear  Sir.— 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May  9th  I  beg  to  say  that  while 
I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  of  course,  which  ought  to  be 
finally  decisiv"  in  the  case  of  the  location  of  a  Provincial  I'liiver- 
sitv  fur  British  ("olunil.iia.  I  have  very  decided  ideas  as  to  the 
desirable  location  for  a  great  university. 
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First  of  all.  other  things  being  equal,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  university  as  near  the  centre  of  population, 
i.  e.,  the  ultimate  centre  of  population,  as  possible. 

2.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  location  for  a  uni- 
versity is  near  a  large  centre  of  population;  the  nearer  the  better. 

3.  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  an  institution  to  have 
all  the  colleges.  Law.  Jledicine,  Applied  Science  and  Agriculture, 
on  the  same  site  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Pure  Sciences. 

4.  It  might  be  necessary,  in  case  a  university  is  not  located 
as  I  have  indicated  above,  to  provide  in  the  case  of  its  medical 
school  for  clinical  facilities  in  some  centre  of  jjopulation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  using  my  name  publicly  if  it  is 
understood  distinctly  that  I  am  giving  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  is  desirable  on  general  principles,  and  not  an  attempt  to 
form  an  oi)inion  in  any  way  as  to  the  particular  problem  before 
the  people  of  British  Columbia. 

After  all.  any  such  question  as  this  has  to  be  settled  upon 
the  basis  of  a  concrete  situation,  which  oftentimes  makes  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  what  on  general  principles  is  most 
desirable. 

Faithfully  yours, 

EDMUND  J.   JAMES. 
Principal.  University  of  Illinois. 


Dear  Sir, — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  7th  on  the  subject  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Provincial  University  of  British  Columbia.  President 
Schurman  directs  me  to  say  that  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Province  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  any  expression  of 
opinion  on  his  part,  except  that  in  reply  to  your  third  question 
he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  colleges  for  Law,  Medicine. 
Applied  Sciences  and  Agriculture  should  be  on  the  same  site  as 
the  colleges  of  x\rt  and  Pure  Sciences.  lie  believes  that  all  these 
colleges  should  be  kept  together  and  be  constituent  parts  of  the 
university. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.C.  EDLUXD.  President's  Secretary. 

Cornell  University. 

Ithaca.  New  York. 


Dear  Sir. — 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  9th.  and  in  reply  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  great  universities  should  be  in  the  center  of  a  large 
population   for  two   reasons.      First,   it    gives  the   f.iculticN  and 
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students  an  ()i)p()rtunity  of  observing  the  life  for  whieli  students 
are  being  prepared,  and  seeondly,  it  is  desirable  for  such  eenters 
to  have  the  intluenee  that  eonies  from  the  free  thought  and  dis- 
cussion of  all  j)ublie  ((uestions  by  the  university. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  a  university  for  a  Province  or  State 
should  be  situated  at  a  point  accessible  for  everyone,  it  is  more 
important  that  the  jilace  selected  should  be  right  in  the  above 
particulars  than  that  it  should  be  in  the  center  of  population. 

I  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  colleges  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Applied  Science  ami  Agriculture  .should  be  located  in  connection 
with  the  college  of  Arts  and  Pure  Sciences.  There  is  a  distinct 
university  method  of  teaching  in  these  colleges,  now  being  adopted 
by  the  best  universities,  which  is  in  accord  with  some  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  iTi  the  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts.  I  mean  by 
this  the  Case  system  of  teaching  Law.  the  Laboratory  and  Clinical 
sy.stem  of  teaching  in  .Medicine,  and  the  O'-crvation  Method  in 
Applied  Sciences  and  Agriculture.  I  have  observed  that  the 
iiiriueiice  of  the  colleges  of  Arts  and  Pure  Sciences  upon  these 
de])artiuenfs  is  of  great  value  in  maintaining  university  standards 
and  methods.  I  do  not  think  the  influence  of  technical  schools 
upon  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ob.i(!ctionable.  In  these 
days,  when  the  aim  of  every  university  should  be  to  make  etfieient 
men.  it  is  well  for  those  in  the  Liberal  Arts  department  to  feel 
that  they  are  fitting  themselve?-  broadly  for  nibseipient  specializa- 
tion in  the  ])rofcssional  schools. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  g'         undertaking,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHAS.   W.   XEEDHAM. 
President  of  the  George  Washington  T'niversity. 

Washington,  1).  C. 


President  J.  M.  Tillman.  LL.  D.. 
I'liiversity  of  Arkansas, 
Faye'tteville,  Ark. 
Answers : 

"Yes"  in  reply  to  (piestion   (1). 
"Yes"   in   reply  to  (juestion    (;?). 
".\o"'  in  rei)ly  to  (pu'stion  (4). 
My    Dear  Sir, — 

You  ought,  by  all  means,  to  locate  your  Provincial  L'niver- 
sity  ni'ar  a  large  central  i)opulntion.    It  is  impossible  for  a  college 
of  Ap|ilii'd  Science  to  <lo  its  work  successfully  in  the  country. 
You  ought  to  be  near  great  factories. 
Faithfully  yours. 

F.  W.  GrXSAl'LrS,  President. 
Armour  Institute  of  Technob)gy,  Chicago. 
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Dear  Sir. — 

Your  letter  of  the  Idth.  askinjj  my  opinion  uj)on  tliree  points 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  I'rovineial  Univer- 
sity of  Hritish  Columbia,  has  been  reeeived.  I  fear  that  my 
knowledjre  of  conditions  in  liriti.sh  Columbia  is  entirely  too  iiisuf- 
tieieiit  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  that  will  be  of  i)raetical  value. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  however,  that  in  general  terms  it 
seems  to  me  most  advisable  that  a  university  should  be  located 
at  or  near  a  large  centre  of  population,  and  that  this  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  ca.se  of  a  medical  college,  which  must  have 
clinical  material  for  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  In 
this  coiuitry  the  univ('rsiti''s  which  have  established  medical 
departments  near  small  towns  have  been  seriously  handicajjped 
in  this  |)articular.  They  have  found  that  the  material  that  comes 
into  the  hospital  is  chiefly  made  up  of  chronic  cases.  I  believe 
that  they  haNc  had  difficulty  in  holding  their  students  in  the  latter 
two  years  of  the  course  largely  on  this  account. 

In  regard  to  your  third  (jucstion  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Medical  college  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  it  is  most  helpful  when  the  medical  department  is  located 
on  the  same  campus  as  the  college  of  Arts  and  Pure  Sciences,  or 
the  faculty  of  philosoi)hy.  I  believe  that  all  the  leaders  of  medical 
education  in  this  country  recognise  this  fact  and.  wherever  pos- 
sible, are  seeking  to  1)ring  the  two  departments  of  the  university 
together  in  this  way.  The  advantage  is.  perhaps,  chiefly  to  the 
medical  de|)artment  in  that  it  is  brought  under  academic 
influences.  We  feel  this  need  more  in  tiiis  country  perhaps  than 
you  do  in  Canada,  because  we  are  evolving  out  of  tht>  ]>roprietary 
system  of  medical  schc^l  into  the  university  system. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.   il.    HOWELL.   Dean. 

.Medical  Department, 
.lohns  Hopkins  Ciiiversity. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

My  Dear  Dr.   Davidson. — 

Answering  your  letter  of  May  l(»th.  ]9\0.  asking  an 
expression  of  oi)ini<in  uixm  (|uestions  bearing  upon  the  location 
of  the  Provincial  Cniversity  of  Hritish  Cohnnbia  ami  the  relations 
of  the  ])roposed  Medical  school.  I  beg  to  rei)ly  affirmatively  to 
all  tiiree  (piestions  i)ropounded.  The  university  will  find  the 
greater  advantage  in  being  lo(  ate<l  in  some  large  center  of  popu- 
lation: the  Medical  school  cannot  be  properly  conducted  without 
the  clinical  material  which  such  a  location  alone  can  readily 
offer,  and  it  will  reach  its  best  development  if  closely  associated 
with  the  general  tmiversity.  because  of  the  special  opportunities 
in   general   culture  and   the  scieiu'cs  cognate   to   medicuie   which 
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such  rclfitinii  will  ntVord.  Merely  lej;iil  eoiineetioii  witii  itetual 
spneiiil  sepiiPiitiuii  is  liy  no  meniis  idejil.  I  have  l>eeii  persimally 
connected  with  institutions  t'ollowinj;  each  "!'  these  i>lans  and 
unhesitatintriy  advise  the  estahlishnient  of  the  school  of  .Medicine 
in  the  same  cit>  and,  if  possihle,  on  tlie  same  cam[)ns  witli  the 
rest  of  the  university  schools. 
Very  sincerely  yonrs. 

Alj.kx    A.    SMITH.    Dean. 

School   of  Medicine. 
I'nivi'rsitv  of  I'ennsvlvania. 

I'hila(lel|)hia.  I'a. 


First   (picstion.     Answer:     It   de])ends   npon   as  many   varying 
cii'cnmstanccs  that    I  cannot   answer  in   jrencral  terms. 
Second  (pii'stion.     Answer:     Yes.  most  emi)haticall.v. 
Third  (piestioii.      Answer:     Xot   necessarily  so.  thonfjh   there 
niisrh'    lie    an    cconiimy    of   administration    which    woidd    make    it 
won      'vliile. 

.1.    W.    HOLLAND. 
Dean  of  JetTerson  Medical  Colle^fe. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Dear  Professor  Davidson. — 

In  answer  to  your  (piestions,  I  helieve  that  a  university — for 
the  sake  of  its  departments  of  Medicine,  haw  and  Dentistry — 
sliould  he  in  a  larjre  center  of  population.  This  is  not  merely  for 
these  departments,  hut  that  there  may  be  a  close  atlfiliation 
amonjr  all  of  the  scientific  hranches.  both  in  the  collcire  of  Arts 
and  in  the  departments.  For  tln'  students,  also,  tliere  is  a  srreat 
advantayre  in  association  with  the  Lilieral  Arts  and  tlie  influence 
of  the  university  is  eniianced. 

IIoi)injr  this  short  reply  adequately  covers  the  (picstions.  I 
remain. 

\'ery  sincerely  yours. 

ARTIH  K    R.    EDWARDS. 
Dean.  .Vortliwestern  I'niversity  Mediivd  School, 

ChicafTo.  111. 


D<>ar  Sir. — 

Your  letter  of  the  loth  inst.  in  reyfard  to  (piestions  of  loi-atioii 
f.--.r  ;i  i!!iivc!"c!ty  f,!ii!  a  cojlejre  of  Applied  Si-ietice  {■<  at  Isand      T 


am  ^ 


lad  t 


o  jrive  you  all  the  infoi'mation  I  have  upon  the  subject. 
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1  There  are  maiiv  reasons  for  and  afjaiiist  locating'  a  iiiiiv.-r- 
sity  near  the  eei.ter  uf  a  lar^'e  iM.i>iilati..ii.  Seine  of  Ww  n-as..ns 
why  it  is  desirable  to  do  so: 

(a)  Faeultv  and  students  have  tlie  advanta-res  of  l.-etiires. 
libraries,  theatres,  eti-..  whieh  they  eaiinot  have  in  a 
small  place. 

(b)  Faeiilty  and  students  have  the  advaiitajie  of  soeial  life. 
whieh  is  not  possible  ill  a  small  place. 

(ci  \  larger  number  of  i)e(.ple  come  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  iiniv.rsity.  and  this  is  of  }.'reat  advanta-ie  to  the 
institution  in  the  way  of  seenriiifr  funds,  students,  etc. 
(f  the  advaiitai-'i's  of  beiirr  m  a  country  locality  are: 
That  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  able  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  their  teachin-r  and  research 
work,  because  there  are  no  distractions  in  the  form  ot 
social   matters,  entertainments,  eti-. 

fb)  Students  find  more  time  h<v  stn.ly  than  in  the  lar!.'er 
place. 

(c)  The  moral  iiitluences  siirroundiiiK  them  are  better  than 
near  a  larjre  city. 

(d)  While  there  are  fewer  people  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  university  than  when  the  latter  is  near  a  larfje  city. 
yet  they  have  a  higher  respect  for  and  a  more  concen- 
trated interest  in  the  university  work,  because  tliere 
are  fewer  ob.ieets  for  them  to  take  a  deep  interest  in. 
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2.  There  is  ik.  iloubt  in  my  mind  that  a  ('ollcu;^  of  Applied 
Science  should  be  near  a  larp"  center.  The  pri'..ip.d  w<;ik  of  a 
Collepe  of  A])plied  Science  is  eiifriueerin^'.  guite  a  .inviderMble 
part  of  this  work  should  consist  in  visits  to  manufact.iruijr  e.stab- 
lishments  where  students  should  bec(mie  familiar  with  modern 
methods  of  work.  Lectures  on  practical  enj.'ineenii'r  sub.iects 
should  be  piven  bv  eiifrineers  and  inanufaeturers.  and  if  the  college 
is  near  a  larfre  cit'v  such  lecturers  can  readily  be  obtained.  If  the 
collcK'e  is  situated  in  a  larjre  city,  nianufactiirers  and  eii<rin«"ers 
residinjr  then-  will  take  a  jrreat  interest  in  it  and  wish  to  employ 
its  sradiiates.  and  the  under-^'raduates  are  more  likely  to<)btain 
positions  during  vacations  than  they  are  if  the  colle<re  is  situated 
ill  a  small  place. 

There  should  be  about  the  university  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement.  This  atmosphere  may  exist  in  a  lartr.'  ''ity  or  in 
the  count rv~there  is  a  great  difTerence  of  o])iiiion  as  to  whether 
it  is  best  n'lirtured  in  one  ]>lace  or  the  oth.'r— but  the  atmosphere 
alKMit  the  Colleire  of  Applied  Science  is  one  of  enerpry  and  activity. 
Its  stiulriits  are  heinjr  trained  to  do  thinirs  and  thcv  ou«.rht  to  be 
near  the  citv  where  thiiif-'s  are  beinj;  done. 
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3.  The  advaiittifft'  of  having  the  Collfgc  of  Applied  Science 
on  the  same  site  as  the  other  departments  of  the  university  is 
that  this  i)revents  imneeessary  duplication  of  the  work.  Many 
of  the  studies  of  the  first  part  of  the  eourse  of  Applied  Science 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  in  Arts  and 
Science.  One  professor  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  can  just  as 
well  have  charge  of  the  nmthematical  work  of  all  students  in  the 
university.  If  all  parts  of  the  institution  were  together  this  would 
naturally  be  the  case,  but  if  the  ("ollege  of  Applied  Science  were 
separated  from  the  other  departments  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  two  full  i)rofessors  of  mathematics.  The  expen.se  would  be 
greater  and  the  work  no  better  done.  The  .sami'  would  be  true 
in  many  other  departments,  such  as  Knglish.  .Modern  Languages, 
Physics.  Chemistry,  etc.  There  would  also  be  a!i  unnecessary 
duplication  of  the  buildings  for  work  of  this  kind.  Another 
advantage  of  having  all  departments  together  is  that  the  students 
and  teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools  have  their  attention  drawn 
to  one  institution  and  one  place,  hence  their  interest  is  concen- 
trated. There  is  a  feeling  that  all  students  who  are  looking 
toward  a  higher  education  will  go  to  tiiis  university,  entering  the 
dei)artment  which  ajjpeals  to  them  most. 

The  disadvantages  of  having  a  School  of  Applied  Science  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  Arts  and  Science  are: 

(a)  .\s  a  rule,  the  president  of  a  university  is  not  a  scien- 
tific man.  and  does  not  sympathize  very  much  with  the 
work  in  Applied  Science;  this  may  iu>t  be  the  case  in 
your  university,  but  it  is  so  in  many  institutions  in 
our  country.  .Many  of  our  university  presidents  and 
some  members  of  the  faculties  of  Arts  do  not  regard  a 
School  of  .Applied  Science  as  a  real  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  but  they  look  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  trade  school.  This  is  due.  of  course,  to  a  mistaken 
idea  on  their  part  that  a  classical  education  is  the  only 
real  education  and  to  their  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  in  a  department  of  .Applied  Science.  Under 
these  circumstances,  of  course,  the  department  of 
Applied  Science  does  not  prosper  as  it  should. 

(b)  In  a  university  the  department  of  Applied  Science  is 
one  of  n  any  departments,  and  the  trustees  and  the 
president  can  give  it  but  little  attention. 

When  the  School  of  .\i)plied  Science  is  separate  its 
trustees  and  ])rcsident  have  but  one  thought  in  regard 
to  the  institution — that  is  to  make  it  as  strong  as  po.s- 
sible — in  the  liru'  of  technological  work. 
.As  I  am  connected  with  a  School  of  .Applied  Science 
which  stands  by  itself  I  am  undoubtedly  pre.judiced 
III  favor  of  a  simiiiii-  urgani/.alion ;  if.  however,  the 
university  authorities  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 


fcchiiolopical  work  I  see  im  rt'as(»ii  why  a  St-hool  of 

Applied  Science  slutuld  not  l)e  on  the  same  site  with 

the  other  (lepartiiieiits  of  the  university. 

I  fear  that  I  have  taken  more  space  to  answer  your  questions 

than  yon  intended  me  to.  but  you  need  lutt  use  any  more  of  it  than 

you  in»ed. 

Very  tridy  yours. 

CIIARLKS    S.    HOWP:. 
I'resident  of  the  Case  School  of  Ajiplied  Science. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Dear  Sir. — 

In  my  o])inion  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  locate  the 
F'rovincial  I'niversity  near  a  larpre  center  of  i)opuIation. 

Second.  In  my  o])inion  it  would  he  best  to  have  the  medieai 
department  situated  at  the  sanu'  center,  and 

Tliird.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantafje,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  the  nn-dical  collefre  situated  upon  the  same  site  as  the  college 
of  Arts  and  Pure  Scieiu'cs. 

Very  truly  yours. 

FRANK   HILLINGS. 

Professor  of  Medicine. 
University  of  Chicago  and  Rush  .Medical  College. 

Chicago.  111. 


Dear  Sir.  - 

To  the  (pu'stions  endxxlied  in  your  letter  of  the  lOtli  instant, 
I  submit  the  following  answers: 

1.  The  Provincial  I'niversity  should  be  located  near  a  large 
centre  of  population. 

2.  The  Medical  College  should  be  at  sucli  a  centre  and 
within  easy  reacli  of  the  best  hospitals. 

'■i.  It  does  7iot  seem  to  me  desirable  that  the  .Medii-al  college 
should  be  very  near  other  de])artments  of  the  universit.v  or  so 
far  from  them  as  to  greatly  imi)air  the  intimacy  of  the  rela- 
tionship. 

Courteously  yours. 

WM.    E.    (yriNK.   Dean. 
College  of  Ph.vsicians  and  Sni'geons. 

Cniversitv  of  Illinois. 
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PART   VIII. 


Possible  Sites. 

This  <  i.iiiinittcr  wisli.'s  it  to  Im-  .listinctlv  nn(i.'rsio(.<l  that  w.' 
a.lvMcatr  no  p.irti.Milar  sit.-.  iuu\  iixl.M-d  th.T.-  is  no  .inrstu.n  ot  sm-li 
„  ,.h„i,M.  l.cint'  nm.lo  at  this  tin..-.  Ilow.-v.-r  thr  t.i.-t  that 
Mnni.Tons  n.a^Mliti(•.•nt  sit.'s  arr  avaihil.h'  m  this  distnrt  must  ct- 
tainlv  iiictvas..  its  siiitahility  for  th.'  ..hj.-ct  unch-r  consi.l.Tation. 
\Vr  have  rural,  suhurhan  and  urhan  sit.'s  within  twflv.-  mil.-s  o 
th.-  .-iti.-s  of  \.-w  W.-stminst.-r  and  Van.-oiiv.-r.  Th.-  nn-mh.-rs  ot 
th.-  Conimission  will  h.-  ask.-d  t..  visit  the  various  inuni.-ii.aliti.'s 
and  .-xan.in.-  th.-  su^rff.-st.-d  sifs.  At  such  tim.-s  th.-  particular 
iii.rits  i>\-  .-a.-h  l.)calitv  will  h.-  .-xplaiii.-d  by  local  committees. 
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APPENDIX. 


Report  of  the  Commiuion. 

Victnrid.   H.  ('..  June  2H.    l!ll(l. 

T(i  His  IluiKir  the  Ijit'iit.-do'cfiior  in  Cunncil. 

Sir:     Tilt'  miiscrsit y  siti-  coniinissiKii  Ix-irs  ti>  siilmiit  the  t'ol- 
li>\\  iiijr  i'c|iipi't  : 

III  arciinljiiicc  with  the  pnivisimis  of  tlu'  I'liiviTsity  Site  ('mii- 

lilissioii    A<'t.    1!)1(>.   yoiii iiiiilissiiiiiiTs   lifivc    visited    iiliil    llifldi'   ii 

e, ireful  examination  i>(  several  eities  mid  rural  districts  sii^irested 

as  sllitaltle  lllliversitv   sites  and  liave  selected  as  the  liieation  tor  the 

luiiversitv    the   vieinit.v  of  the  city  of  N'aiieoiiver. 

\Vc    have    the    honor    to    lie,    sir.    your    oliedieiit     ser\ants: 
(Siirnedi      |{.  (',   WKLDON.  ('hairnian. 
(}.  DAlTIi. 
('.  C,  .lONKS. 
(>.  1).  SKKI/ntN 
WAl/PKIM'.  MrKuAV.  Se.retarv. 


Accoiiipaiiyinjf  this  report-iii-eliief  eiiiliodyinjr  the  tiiidin^r  of 
the  eoiiiiiiissioners  is  an  auxiliary  report  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Kdueatioii.  Hon,   Dr.   Voiiii);.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  rniversity  Site  Coiiiniission  is  stronj.'l\  of  the  opinion 
that  the  university  shiuild  not  he  placed  on  a  site  which  may  in 
time  lie  completely  siirriMimled  liy  a  city.  They  I'esiiectfiilly  siisr- 
K'est  that  not  less  than  'J.'id  acres  lie  set  apart  foi-  the  university 
campus  and  Tdd  acies  for  experimental  purposes  in  ajrricultiire 
and  forestry.  This  is  exclu.-ive  of  a  forest  reserve  for  forestry 
operations  on   a    lar^re  scale. 

"The  commissioner^  ai'c  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  siiitahie 
site  is  at  Point  <rrey.  unless  the  soils  there  and  that  of  the  Delta 
land  adjacent  are  I'ouiid  to  he  iinsiiitalile  for  experimental  work 
of  the  colle^'e  of  atrriciijture.  should  I'oillt  (Irey  iii'ovc  ilil|iossilile 
the  coliiniissioiiers  sll'J'jest  : 

Fii'st  A  site  aloufj  the  shore  west  of  North  \'aiicou\i'r.  jiro- 
vided  the  tunnel  and  bridtre  are  constructed. 

Second  St.  .Mary's  Ilill  overlooUintr  the  Pitt,  Frasei-  and 
Coipiitlam  rivers,  provided  residences  are  erected  for  tln'  students. 

Ceiiti'al    Park,  althoujrh  conveniently    sitiiati'd,  will   proluilily 

!  e   Si:!T--Mi!d*'<i    hv   til-'   citirS   of   N'aiirOilVer   iiiid    XcW    Wr-st  liii  list  ri'. 

and  liecause  of  this  and  of  the  aliseiice  of  existing;  scenic  advan- 


taffes.    IS    I 


indesiralih 


?"iW.» 


Wliili'  tin'  (•niiiinisMi>ri'  rs   ;ii'i 


(•('  t.i  h.ivc 


\H  wur 


•   t'nlly  .(iiivincrd  that    it   i>>  of 

tlif  fiii'ulths  i)f  till'  university 

k  iif 'miivtTsitx   uiiMJ.'  l.H-,  ti'd  tom'tli'r.  tlii'.v  lti'li''vi'  tlu' 

ions  III'  iii.'i'i<iiltur«'  m  tins  pniviiio'  iiiakc  it  utlvisahlt! 

\vnrl<  of  iiirnciiltiiral  cdMcjitioTi  lufw-fcn  tin-  cnJlcKt' 


till'  liit;li<'st  ini|ii>rtiiii 
iliiii 

(livcrxf  <■<• 
til  (lividi'  til 


iitlit 


lit"   auriciiltiiri'    nt    tin'    uiiivfrsitv 


1(1    silii'itls   i.f   asrricnltiirc    of 


iii(lar\   jri'ailc  lni' 


itcd  in  (litViTi'iit  I'l'iitri's.    Tl 


lii'iri'  of  at'n- 


I'lilti 
dctfi' 
Tl 


ll'i'    slinllli 
fl'.    slllicrvist 


diii't 


I'i'M  iii'i'ni'>*. 


ii'dvidf   (■(iiirst's 


I. 'a. I 


inU'  to  a 


•li 


Icsi'  sclionls  s 


the  I'xtt'iiM.pii  work  ami  sclmnls  of  auriciiltiirf. 
liiiiild  lie  cstalilislifd  ill  coMJiiiiitiuM  with  tlic  dt'iii- 
oiistralinii  farms  in  typical  ccritrcs  and  should  provide  short 
coiii'si's.  cxtfiidini:  iivi'r  tin'  winter  inontlis.  of  two  or  three  years 
fur  the  suns  of  farmers  Kaeh  seliool  miu'lit  s|>eeiali/.e  in  one  or 
more  liranehes,  siidi  as  liortieiiltiire.  dairying,  etc. 

"Similarly,  ti'elmieai  eveiiinu  schools  mijrlit  be  opened  in  the 
ditVeretit   coarminiiis.'  centres,   for  the  preparation   of  candidates 


tor  miinn^ 


■rtitiealcs.  and  in  the  metal  districts  for  the  assistance 


of  iM'ospi'ctoi's  and  others. 


